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PREFACE. 



At the present time^ when the humsuse and 
religious of ail classes and sects in the United 
Kingdoms^ seem deeply impressed with the 
evils^ and are anxious to alleviate the hardship^ 
of Slavery in our West Indian colonies ; some 
remarks on the real state of that Slavery^ with 
the effects it produces on the different classes 
of the inhabitants^ by one' who has been an 
eye-witness^ and has had abundant opportu- 
nities of making himself acquainted ynik the 
subject on which he writes, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the public ; more especially^ m there 
has been a great conflict of opinions between 
those on the different sides of the question; 
the colonists and their abettors asserting that 
the Slaves are better off than the labourers in 
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England; whilst the abolitionists^ the friends of 
the Slaves in this country, on the other hand, 
have been misinformed as to some of the evils of 
Slavery, and have represented to the world, by 
their writings, the condition of the Negroes as 
being rather worse than it really is. The truth, 
most likely, lies between the statements of these 
two parties, for the colonists may very justly be 
suspected of being too much interested to give 
an impartial statement of their own affairs, being 
prejudiced by birth, or long residence, and by 
their contempt for the Negro race ,• whilst some 
of their opponents may have suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by the overflowings 
of humanity and a generous sympathy for the 
oppressed, without a due consideration for 
vested rights ; or may have been misled by the 
interested statements of disappointed men ; or 
through an opposite interest, some of them may 
have, been, in some measure, influenced by the 
spirit of party. 

^ The present writer is influenced by no party, 
being unknown to all, for though poor, he 
is above a bribe, and he has no interests to 
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serve but those of religion and humanity. The 
trifle he has of this world's wealth was derived 
from colonial property; he may therefore be 
supposed (after this avowal) not to be so much 
an enemy to the system altogether^ as to the 
evils of the system. As he trusts he is too 
honest to harbour a single wish of depriving 
men of their property, acquired under British 
laws, so is he, he hopes, too humane, possessed 
of too much feeling, to subscribe to any abuse 
of that property, (particularly when that pro- 
perty consists of fellow-creatures, descendants 
of .the same great -progenitor with ourselves,) 
though legalized by long use and local decrees 
and statutes. As a man and a friend of the 
human race, he has feelings for his fellow-men, 
however much reduced and degraded they may 
be, by circumstances over which they have no 
control. As a Christian and a clerg3rman he is 
too highly sensible of his own high privileges, 
through the Gospel, not to wish to see them 
shared by every son and daughter of Adam; 
and he trusts also, that where he has seen any 
obstructions to the extension of these blessed 
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{^vileges^. {jHt^hich ^oi^e particularly sweeten the 
bit^r fcpp of adversity md hard jiabour^) that 
he has fear enough of his Maker to imiuce him 
tp ijis^ all lawful means (which his humble sta- 
tion allows him^ and his humble talents enable 
him) to endeayour to remoye these obstructions^ 
whomsoever he may offend^ or whatever abuse 
and injury he i^ay draw down upon hims^ 
by 4^0 doing. The iChristian^^s great work^ (and 
mor^ particularly th^ Christian Minister^s^) is 
to endeayour to i^pread the eyer^blessed Gospel 
of ]m Saviour by all m^ans^ (by all lawful 
jjy&8(fis if he can^ but should the lews of men 
oppose the laws of Ood^ he is to be instant in 
season mid P\A of season>) to fear God rather 
than men> and to endeavour to spread the truth 
at the risk of his fcii'tiine> and i^yen of life 
itself. 

U may be objected, perhaps, that the part 
rd^.ting to J;he state of religion, in Jamaica, 
might have been omitted^ as a Bishop has been 

ft 

appointed, who will look into the defects of 
that |)art of the system, and rectify whatever 
may be wrong. I would answer, that I am as 
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much regoiced as any one can be at the appoint- 
mei^t of 3ishops5 to our West Indian Islands^ 
for I always spoke of such an appointment when 
in the colonies (and recommended it so f^r as 
my small voice want) as one of the grand deside- 
rata for the improvement of the condition of the 
Slaves ; knowing that they would have it in their 
power, from their rank apd consequence, to be 
highly useful in mitigating the severities of the 
body, as well as in instructing and enlightening 
the mind; but Bishops will never have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what I have seen, as should it 
please the Disposer of all events to bless them 
with health, (which I sincerely pray may be the 
case ipany years,) and they should see as much, 
and visit as many parts of the colonies as I have, 
yet a veil would be studiously thrown over the 
most prominent parts of the evils of the system> 
by every persott with whom they might con- 
verse, and on every estate they might choose to 
visit. There would be no floggings nor even a 
single stroke of the whip in a Bishop^s pre- 
sence ; no indecency to shock his sight, nor any 
thing said to offend his ears, and if he attended 
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at any church, it would be crowded by desigiu 
and order, for that time ; every . thing, in fact, 
would be acted so as to deceive, and mak6 a fa- 
vourable but false impression. Besides, my in- 
tention is to exhibit to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, what has been the state of things there 
for four or five years past, and what is actually 
the state of things at present, for I doubt whe- 
ther the Bishops will be allowed to do as much 
good as they may wish, and it is also right that 
even they should have a correct knowledge of 
colonial affairs, or they will not be aware of 
the amount of the evils they will have to con- 
tend with. If, moreover, these evils should be 
lessened or done away with, in a few years, by 
their exertions, it will be a blessed thing, and 
so much the more to their credit, than if such 
evils as represented by me had never existed. 
Should the least remedy be found for the evils 
of Slavery through my means, or should they 
be mitigated in any reasonable degree, I shall 
be gratified beyond what I can express, and 
shall consider myself amply repaid for any ill 
treatment I may have received in person, and 
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loss I may have suffered in property. Should 
no good result from my publication, I shall still 
have the satisfaction of reflecting, that I have 
done my duty towards those my fellow-men, 
who are the most oppressed in the British Em- 
pire, and that I have served the interests of re- 
ligion, among them, to the best of my power. 
May the little seed I have sown in some parts of 
Jamaica be watered by some more highly gifted, 
and more zealous pastor, (or pastors,) and may 
God (without whom all our preaching is vain) 
give a bountiful increase of religious fruit, even 
an hundred fold. 

I shall, most probably, draw down upon my- 
self a large share of abuse from the colonists and 
their friends, for the faithfulness of the picture 
which I have drawn, and may incur odium 
from other selfish and hard-hearted persons ; but 
though I desire it not, and would much rather 
be at peace with them all, yet I can assure them, 
I fear them not altogether, for in the end they 
will find, that persons of my own sentiments, 
advocates for the amelioration of the hardships 
of Slavery, and for the propagation of truly re- 
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ligiouB knowledge among the Slaves generally^ 
are in reality, not only the very best friends of 
all those who have property in, or are connected 
with the West Indies, but are the staunchest sup- 
porters of good government, and consequently 
rank among the best subjects of His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty ; for through coercion, incessant 
labour, and cruelty, the property of individuals 
is much endangered, by the Slaves becoming 
thereby discontented ; and if individuals suffer, 
government will finally be the great losers, in a 
falling off of the revenue, or a loss of the colonies. 

The present brutish, unchristian, and impo- 
litic state of things there, cannot exist much 
longer, for all good and pious Britons are 
bound to oppose it, as men and as Christians, 
and God himself, cannot look with pleasure, 
in other words, cannot long bless and prosper 
people who defy his laws, and contemptuously 
break, and teach others to break, his holy and 
everlasting Commandments ; for ^^ All human 
affairs shall utterly come to an end, but his di- 
vine Commands shall endure for ever and ever.^' 

November y 1824. 
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PART I. 



ON SLAVERY, TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES, REMARKS 

« 

ON THEIR FOOD, CLOTHING, LABOUR, &C. 

Slavery is undoubtedly and confessedly one of 
the greatest evils that ever was inflicted on the 
human race, and has been considered as the 
greatest curse by all nations, in all ages of the 
world ; it therefore will not bear reasoning upon, 
and if considered in the abstract, cannot be 
defended for a single moment ; for as we are all 
descended from the same parents, and are com- 
manded in the Scriptures to consider all men as 
brethren, certainly no man (however rich and 
powerful he may be) has a shadow of a right to 
make his brother a Slave. That Slavery has 
existed however in all ages, must be confessed 
by every one who is acquainted with either 
sacred or profane history; for very soon after 
the flood, we find Noah, one of our great pro-; 
genitors, uttering a curse on a part of the pos- 

B 
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terity of his younger son Ham, for an act ot 
wickedness committed by him against his father, 
in these words : ^^ Cursed be Canaan, a servant 
of servants (or rather a Slave) shall he be unto 
his brethren ;*' which prophetic curse we find was 
in part fulfilled by the posterity of Jacob, on 
the Canaanites, the greater part of whom were 
destroyed or enslaved in the Holy Land. We 
find from the Levitical law, in the same sacred 
volume, that the Israelites were also allowed to 
purchase Slaves from the people of the sur- 
rounding nations, whose bondage was made 
perpetual, with that of their descendants, 
though they could not hold any of their own 
nation or brethren as bond-men, but only as 
hired servants, and they were always rendered 
free at the year of jubilee.* 

The Assyrians also, and subsequently to them 
the Greeks and Romans, generally enslaved 
those they took in war, and most of the de- 
scendants of those taken were also enslaved, 
being - bom in that state under the laws. 
But we must not forget that these latter were 
heathens, who had no clear views of an immortal 
state — were never blessed with the divine ex- 
ample and precepts of a Saviour, who commands 
all his followers to do unto others as they would 
be done unto. In the Slavery of these ancient 

* Note 1. See Appendix. 
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nations also, there were many mitigating cir- 
cumstances, for it was generally confined to 
those above mentioned,* and the Slaves had 
many privileges, and some rights as to pro- 
perty; they often also obtained their freedom 
from kind masters, and some of them were much 
noticed for their good conduct and great talents ; 
their descendants moreover were sometimes pro- 
moted to places of trust and honour. This was 
particularly the case amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, as we learn from their historians and 
poets ; and we know that when the Roman em- 
pire became Christianised, Slavery was gra- 
dually abolished. 

It was reserved for modern times, for men call- 
ing themselves Christians, and nations profess- 
ing the religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, to 
carry thiis heaviest curse inflicted on the human 
race to its highest pitch, and to trade in Human 
Flesh ;— to trade, I say, in Human Flesh ; for the 
merchants under the sanction of different govern- 
ments sent, and too many do still send, out their 
vessels and captains to distant and pestilential 
climes to stir up discord, and let loose the dogs 
of war, for the purpose of purchasing the pri- 
soners, poor unfortunate beings, (who, as well 
as themselves, are entitled to be heirs of immor- 
tality,) with more satisfaction, and much greater 

* Note 2. See Appendix. 
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ardour, than ever the subjects of King Solomon 
shewed in searching for the gold of Ophir! 
Sufficient praise cannot be bestowed upon those 
good and great men who were the principal 
cause of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, as 
far as England is concerned, as thereby some 
part of the foul stain, thrown upon this enlight- 
ened country, was effaced, and the bondage of 
the Slaves in the different West Indian Islands, 
belonging to Britain, was somewhat assuaged, 
some of the harsher and more cruel features 
being done away with by the Slaves having 
become more valuable, and not easily replaced 
in case of death. Still however much remains to 
be done, both in a physical and religious point 
of view, before the Negroes can be said to ap- 
proximate to, even the lowest, and worst paid 
poor of the British Islands. 

That I may not however alarm the colonists, 
and the proprietors and merchants in this coun- 
try, who have vested interests (many of them 
perhaps almost their all) in the colonies, I would 
at once observe that I am no friend to imme- 
diate emancipation, for various and weighty 
reasons. One principal reason is, that those of 
our fellow subjects who emigrated to those un- 
healthy parts of the British empire, did so under 
the encouragement of the government, who 
confirmed to them by charter whatever property 
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they might acquire, in full right, as much as if 
they had had lands or merchandise in England : 
however therefore the mind may revolt at the 
sale of Human Beings, those possessed of them 
have an undoubted right to be remunerated, by 
some means or other, before the Negroes can 
be emancipated. 

A second reason is, that were the government 
of this country favourably inclined to immediate 
emancipation, and consequently to remunera- 
tion, they have it not in their power to do so ; 
for with the immense debt already on their 
hands, and which presses so heavily on all 
classes of the people, they would hardly ven- 
ture to load them with one hundred and twenty 
or thirty millions more, as a satisfaction to the 
holders of West India property ; for that is 
about the value, which those moderate gentle- 
men in the colonies, set on their ill-gotten 
wealth. 

A third and most weighty reason is, that 
were the government willing to emancipate, and 
able to remunerate, it would be a great and 
incalculable injury to the Slaves themselves ; for 
they are generally speaking in so barbarous and 
unenlightened a state, so devoid of education 
and religion, that anarchy, confusion, warfare 
and blood, would be the dreadful eflfects of the 
too hasty and mistaken boon. 
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Having been thus candid^ I trust it will gain 
me the meed of impartiality even with the West 
Tndians ; and as I am as strenuous an advocate 
for amelioration and improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Slaves^ as any unbiassed individual 
who has written on the subject, or indeed any 
impartial person can be, I hope to stand well in 
the opinion of all humane persons, and even 
with the most ardent friends of the African 
race. 

Looking at the Negroes in the West Indies 
in a physical ppint of view, I think it must be 
allowed, by all who have had opportunities of 
judging, that ^ they stand as high in the scale of 
being, as white persons would^-who had never 
enjoyed superior advantages ; for as to the mal- 
formation of their heads, and other deformities, 
so influencing their minds as to render them 
incapable of the higher efforts of judgment and 
reflection, thereby proving them an inferior 
race, and a connecting link in the great chain of 
being, between white men and brutes ; * T be- 
lieve no sensible and disinterested person is now 
weak enough to give in to that degrading opi- 
nion, unless it be the planters themselves, (though 
they are not disinterested,) and here and tnere 
a shallow-pated disciple of Messrs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. The poor Negroes being kept con- 

* Note 3. See Appendix. 
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tinuaUy at hard labour^ and not haying the least 
opportunity of exercising the powers of their 
minds^ are certainly very ignorant and even 
stupid; when they are favoured by circum- 
stances however^ such as domestic Slaves^ who 
mix more with the whites, and more especially 
those that have been bom free or have been 
long emancipated, they exhibit much acuteness 
of judgment and shrewdness of observation; 
and when, in a few favoured situations, they 
have had a little education, they shew such a 
quickness of apprehension and retentiveness of 
memory, as would make many white persons 
blush, and place them completely in the shade. 
In the schools of Kingston and other towns, the 
free black children learn equally as well as the 
Browns and Whites, for the time they are sent, 
though as their parents are generally poorer 
than the other classes, they are not kept long 
enough to learn anything more than reading, 
writing, and perhaps the rudiments of arithmetic ; 
were they continued long enough to attend to 
the higher branches of education, I am con- 
vinced they would lose nothing by a comparison 
with the more privileged colours and casts. 
I shall mention an instance or two which came 
more immediately under my own observation, 
to confirm this. As curate of Port-Royal,' I 
thought it my duty during Lent, in the years 
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1821 and 1822^ to examine the children of dif- 
ferent schools, in the Church Catechism, after 
divine service on Wednesdays ; and to excite 
emulation among them, I promised to give 
books, as rewards to those who should excel. 
For the more advanced I procured one or two 
copies of Grossman's Introduction to the 
Christian Religion, which is distributed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and which I gave to one of the masters; when 
two or three of the classes learnt, in the course 
of a few weeks, the greater part of the answers, 
(two or three hundred,) and in more than one 
instance, a black child excelled and carried 
away a prize. In making these observations, 
I know I am completely at issue with the great 
body of the colonists, who, with very few ex- 
ceptions, look upon the Negroes as beings every 
way inferior to the Whites ; and this is one great 
cause of their ill treatment, and being deprived 
of many little privileges which, I think, might 
with perfect safety be granted them. 

The first remark I shall make on their condi- 
tion,, is the provision made for their natural, or 
bodily wants, and this to a Slave is almost of 
the first consideration, for being a natural heir 
to labour, work indeed being his only inheritance, 
and from which he has little or no cessation, 
except the time allowed for sleep and his meals. 
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he must be anxious about the quantity of his 
food ; the eating of which constitutes (all animal 
as it is) the greatest of his enjoyments. 

The universal custom in Jamaica, is not to 
allow the Slaves any wages, (except a few do- 
mestic ones in the towns, where they are allowed 
from two shillings and threepence to three shil- 
lings sterling, per week,) but each Slave is appor- 
tioned a piece of land, which he is to cultivate 
at the portions of time allowed him, and on which 
he raises roots and other vegetables, such as 
yams, cocoas, and plantains, for himself and 
family, if he have any ; the females have por- 
tions of land as well as the men, and provide for 
themselves, when single, but when married or 
living constantly with a man, they often unite 
their grounds, and conjointly labour for them- 
selves and families, till the children arrive at a 
certain age, when they must provide for them- 
selves. The vegetables, provisions as they call 
them, they commonly boil in an iron pot (some- 
times they roast them) in the open air, and to 
qualify them they are allowed a few salt herrings 
each, not always of the best kind, and they are 
served out to them once a week or fortnight, 
most commonly the former ; but at Christmas, on 
most estates and plantations, they have an extra 
allowance of salt cod-fish, which they use in like 
manner ; it generally goes with them under the 
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name of salt^ and they take a small portion of it at 
most of their meals^ and put it in the pot to boil 
with the vegetables. It is a savoury meal^ not 
very rich or expensive to be sure, but is to 
them a wholesome kind of food ; though a poor 
Englishman^ perhaps a poor Irishman^ would 
think it hard to subsists on that and nothing else 
all the year round, and even all his life long. 
In a few lowland parishes they cannot raise 
yams and plantains, which are the staple food of 
the West Indies generally, and in those Guinea 
com is planted by the Managers, a certain 
quantity of which is served out to the Negroes 
weekly, and which, with pulse, and a few little 
things of that kind which they grow themselves, 
constitutes their daily fare. 

Many of the Negroes also, in favoured situa- 
tions, keep a hog with a few fowls, which they 
commonly sell to purchase a little better clothing 
than is allowed them from the owner. This how- 
ever is not general, as the huts in which the 
Slaves live are very often so confined (fifty or 
sixty or more being in the small space of an 
acre, or even half an acre of ground,) that there 
is not room for poultry ; and if poor piggy is 
caught any where, out of durance vile, upon the 
estate, he is hunted down and killed, stout and 
ravenous dogs being kept for the purpose. 
Some few of the head Negroes are however much 
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favoured, especially upon large estates belonging 
to wealthy and humane proprietors, and keep 
more small stock, besides haying larger grounds, 
in which the Drivers, at times, oblige some 
of the other Negroes to labour for them. By 
these means they are enabled to sell more than 
their fellow-slaves, and do, here and there, lay 
up a little money: but if any one should be 
weak enough to imagine that this is generally, 
or frequently the case, as some who have written 
on the question would make believe, they would 
be wofuUy mistaken ; these instances are rare and 
uncommon. 

Against the quantity of food, however, gene- 
rally speaking, much cannot be objected ; though 
the Negroes on coffee mountains are not often 
so abundantly supplied as those on sugar estates, 
except in the new parish of Manchester, and a 
part of St. Elizabeth's ; but the time allowed them 
for raising their provisions is not by any means 
suflScient. All the fi&ld Slaves are allowed by 
the law of the island, every other Saturday out 
of crop-time, and some extra days after crop, 
to make up the number of twenty-six days in 
the year, when they are to labour in their 
grounds to raise provisions for their subsistence. 
Crop-time means the time that the mill is at 
work for grinding canes to make sugar, and this 
generally lasts from Christmas to June or July j 
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SO that the Slaves get only from fourteen to six- 
teen days in the year, besides a few extra days 
after crop, in which to work their grounds, and on 
many estates and plantations, they get no extra 
days at all, so that these few days being wholly 
insufficient, the Sundays are intruded on, and 
the Sabbath, therefore, is with most a day of 
labour instead of a day of rest. 

This is certainly a hardship, and shews that 
the object of the planters is to obtain the great- 
est quantity of labour possible, though, I ima- 
gine, and am quite certain, that their object is 
in most instances defeated ; for the Negroes are 
shrewd enough to observe it, and it is a com- 
mon observation with them, ^^ Noting, please 
Massa, but work, work, work ;^^ and under this 
impression they generally take care not to put 
forth all their strength in their daily labour, 
but take it leisurely, and even indolently ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if they were 
allowed every Saturday to themselves, the bu- 
siness of the plantations would go on quite as 
well, and the produce be just as great. 

This constant work, work, work, is also a 
principal cause of one of the greatest hardships 
in West Indian Slavery, I mean the constant 
use of the whip ; for seeing that work is their 
only portion, they are, as I before observed, in- 
clined to be indolent, and a driver is continu- 
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by the neck; in this manner they go out to 
work on the roads, or in the streets, with a work- 
house driver after them, who lashes them pretty 
sharply to urge them on. I have been told, 
that in a certain parish they were marched in 
this heart-rending state to church, though I 
never saw it myself. Would it not be more 
desirable, that the rector or curate should devote 
an extra hour to these in gaol, for religious in- 
struction, than to harrow up the feelings of 
those who have any humanity left, by exhibiting 
such degrading and unpleasant sights in the 
House of God ; for, as St. Paul says, ^^ We 
are all his offspring, and our Creator is no re- 
specter of persons.^' 

It may be said, and frequently is by the 
colonists and their friends, that if the present 
system were altered, and the drivers deprived 
of their whips, very little work would be done, 
as the Negroes are so very idle that they would 
not labour unless through fear of punishment. 
I conceive this to be a very erroneous idea ; 
and particularly if they were allowed more time 
to cultivate their own grounds, and encouraged 
to attend the places of religious worship, they 
would then see that the whites took an interest 
in their comforts, and temporal and eternal wel- 
fare ; gratitude would then impel the nerves and 
sinews of Afric^s sons to do what the whip now 
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scarcely obliges them to perform ; they are not 
devoid of sense and feelings and I can say, from 
experience, that gratitude glows as fervently in 
the black men's bosoms as it doeS in those of 
the fair-skinned sons of Europe. 

I am well aware it has been also asserted, 
that nothing but coercion can induce a Negro 
to labour, more than barely to raise enough 
for his subsistence; this is extremely errone- 
ous ; witness the great number of free Blacks 
in the towns of Jamaica ; in Kingston they are 
most of them good mechanics, and work as re- 
gularly and as hard as white men in this coun- 
try ; they also conduct themselves as well, can 
read and write many of them, and are more re- 
spectably clad than white men of the same class 
in England. In Port-Royal, just the same ; they 
are industrious and intelligent, and several of 
them (to their credit be it said) have more, much 
more religion than the low white men there, who 
affect to despise them. 

Another of the evils of Slavery is, that the 
Slaves are so degraded and depressed in the eye of 
the law, as not to be considered persons, but mere 
animals or chattels ; so that they can be sold, not 
only at the will and pleasure of their masters or 
owners, to any other person, at any part of the 
island, but can be seized and sold for debt, by a 
writ of execution, and exposed for sale at 
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a public auction to the best bidder. Many a 
bitter cry is heard when the Marshal's deputies 
(dogs as they are emphatically called) are sent 
to hunt down and seize the victim or victims, 
and drive or drag them away to the workhouse, 
or gaol, till the day of sale arrives, which is to 
deprive them of their little homes, the gardens 
they have cultivated, the acquaintances they have 
made, and all the little comforts which make 
even Slavery, in some measure, tolerable : this 
hardship is much increased when Slaves are 
married, or have families, as the woman may be 
separated from her husband, or parents from 
their children; for here the tenderest ties 
of nature are broken in an instant, and the 
wife's, or mother's, or children's cries would not 
be in the least attended to, nor heeded, any more 
than the moans of so many animals. It may be 
said, that people nearly in a savage state have 
not those fine feelings of nature which persons 
in a higher state of civilization possess, and 
more particularly, as most of the blacks live in a 
state of promiscuous intercourse, the parental 
and filial affections must be comparatively weak, 
and not very lasting. I can aflBrm, that the 
affections between the mothers and even spuri- 
ous offspring are very powerful as well as per- 
manent, as I have known in many instances ; and 
with respect to black children, nothing is so 
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sure to irritate and enrage them as cursing their 
mothers ; for when other differences and quar- 
rels would have ended in mere words, and the 
parties would have separated peaceably, I have 
seen them, great and small of both sexes, set-to 
in great rage, upon disrespectful or abusive lan- 
guage being spoken of their mammies, as they 
call them. 

I shall state one strong instance of maternal 
affection. I had a servant boy, or hired Slave, 
in Kingston, about fourteen years old, whose 
mother lived in Clarendon, and last year, when 
I thought of coming to England, some one had 
told the mother that I was going to take the son 
away with me. She could not rest till she ob- 
tained leave to come to Kingston, forty milesr 
distant, to discover if it were true, and called 
upon me very unexpectedly, with much anxiety 
in her countenance, enquiring for her dear Wil- 
liam, and begged Massa would let him go to 
the mountain, and not take him away to Eng- 
land ; I could with diflSculty persuade her that 
I had no intention of doing it, and on enquiry 
was gratified to find that the mother and boy 
were both averse to his quitting Jamaica, with- 
out her, even though he could be emancipated 
by coming to this country. On large estates or 
plantations, these much-to-be-lamented separa-r 
tions do not often occur, but in the towns, par- 
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ticularly Kingston, where small trades-people 
and persons of colour have but few Slaves, they 
are to be seen almost daily exposed for sale (by 
writs of venditioni exponas) like oxen or sheep, 
and praised and valued for their strength, age, 
or appearance, and other qualities, and knocked 
down to him who will give most money. They 
can also be seized and sold in a summary way by 
the collecting constables of parishes for taxes, 
and they are often bought in, by some of them, for 
little more than half their value, and sold again 
shortly after, at an advanced price ; so that a 
poor creature may be bandied about, and have 
three or four masters in as many years. One 
strong case of a poor Negro being separated 
from his wife, and sold to a distant parish, after 
many prayers and endeavours to get a new 
master in Kingston, came more immediately 
under my own observation. 

The distress and terror among a gang of 
Negroes, when the marshal^s deputy, with his 
dogs, and other assistants, comes to levy in a 
large way, cannot be conceived by those who, 
happily for themselves, have never been specta- 
tors of such scenes, and can scarcely be de-^ 
scribed by those who have witnessed them. I 
was once on a coffee mountain (staying for a few 
days with a brother clergyman, who had permis- 
sion to reside there,) on which were about 
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seventy or eighty Negroes ; the proprietor was 
much in debt, and was aware that one or two of 
his largest creditors had for some time wished to 
make a levy on his Slaves to pay themselves ; 
but by keeping his gates locked, and the fences 
round the dwelling-house and Negro-houses in 
good repair, he had hitherto baffled the Argus- 
eyed-deputy and his deputies. The night after 
I arrived on the property, however, I was 
awaked, about an hour before daylight, by a 
great noise, as of arms, with cries of women 
and children; I at first scarce knew what it 
was, but in a few minutes a private servant, 
who did not belong to the property, (and who 
was in the yard, beyond the reach of the seizors,) 
came to my window and informed me that it 
was the marshal's deputies making a levy on 
the Negroes, and that the noise proceeded 
from the clashing of weapons ; for some of the 
Slaves, he said, had stoutly resisted. I then 
alarmed my friend, being nearer to the scene of 
action than he was, and we determined to go 
out to see that no improper use was made of the 
tremendous power given to these Cerberuses. 
By the time we arrived at the Negro-houses the 
resistance had ceased; for the Negroes being 
divided, had been overcome by the myrmidons 
of the law, they being eight or ten in number. 
One poor fellow, however, was being dragged 
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along like a thief by a fierce and horrid-look- 
ing Irishman, who had been one of McGregor's 
freebooters, and who, when we came near, 
grasped his victim more tightly, and brandished 
his broadsword over the poor creature with the 
grin and growl of a demon, as much as to say, 
you dog, I will annihilate you and them too, if 
they attempt to interfere ; though, of course, we 
had not the least intention of interfering; we 
were only quiet spectators. 

Many of the men escaped from the property, 
and some few others, with some women, secreted 
themselves among the coffee trees, till the party 
had gone off with their prey. They secured, 
however ten or twelve men, and most of the 
women and children, amounting in the whole to 
between thirty and forty, which were huddled 
together on the outside of the principal fence, and 
presented such a heart-rending scene as I never 
witnessed before, and should be very sorry ever 
to witness again. Some of the children had lost 
their mothers, and some of the mothers had 
been torn away from a part of their children ; 
for some of the little urchins also escaped. One 
woman in particular, a housewoman, had six or 
seven children; two or three of them were 
seized, and the others escaped, but the young- 
est, an infant, had been caught, and she wept 
aloud and very bitterly for it, saying, that she 
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most give herself up if the child was not got 
back^ for she could not live separate from it. 
There was many a bitter cry and sad lament 
indeed among the women and children, for 
they loved their master, who was kind, and 
had also excellent provision grounds for them ; 
but most of the men were dogged and sullen, 
and only wanted arms to obtain their freedom 
from the savage whites and their associates, 
who now guarded them. As it was, two or three 
of the poor fellows were wounded, and I was 
assured by a free brown man, who was looking 
after the property in the master's absence, that 
had the proprietor been there, there would 
have been sad work, and very likely murder; 
for it was an illegal levy, and the resistance 
would have been desperate under their master's 
eye and voice. They were tied together, or 
hand-cuffed, and driven off the same morning 
to Spanish-Town gaol, a distance of twenty 
miles ; but as they had been seized before sun- 
rise, and the fence had been also broken through, 
both of which are illegal, the owner obtained 
their enlargement shortly after, and they were 
allowed to go back to the spot they loved. I might 
here remark, that the labour is much lighter on 
a coffee mountain than on a sugar estate, and that 
the Negroes are not required to be up so much 
at night, to pick and cure coffee, as they are to 
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make isugar ; where, therefore, they have good 
provision grounds, as they had on this mountain 
I have been speaking of, they are much more 
comfortable, and less harassed than on a sugar 
estate. 

Another great, and to themselves dreadful 
evil, is that they are in so ignorant, degraded, 
and heathenish a state, as not to be allowed to 
give evidence against a white or free person. I 
do not say it would be politic, or even just, 
whilst they have so little sense of religion as at 
present, to allow their evidence equal weight 
with that of a free person; for, independent of 
their ignorance of the true nature of an oath, it 
would be dangerous to allow Slaves to swear 
against their masters in all cases ; as, to obtain 
freedom, many of them, I fear, would without 
scruple perjure themselves ; yet, in a few, such 
as murder and very ill treatment, some weight, 
(especially when agreeing with circumstantial 
evidence,) ought undoubtedly to be allowed to 
their testimony. Were all masters and mis- 
tresses kind and humane, the loss of this right 
would not be great ; but unfortunately for them, 
there are many white savages in the West In- 
dies, who have no more feeling for a Negro than 
for a dog, and who take every advantage to 
Ratify their worse than Turkish disposition by 
cruelly flogging them for small offences, and 
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even causing their deaths without fear of pu- 
nishment. This last is a strong assertion, but I 
will mention an instance or two to confirm it. 
A Mr. W. who lived, and now lives, I believe,, 
near Old Harbour, was in the habit not only of 
cruelly punishing his Negroes, but of beating his 
housekeeper, (alias, his concubine,) a mulatto wo- 
man who lived with him ; and one day, being 
more than usually furious, he struck her with 
some weapon and killed her on the spot. None 
but Slaves were present, and one of them ran 
into the village, crying out, " Massa has killed 
Missus, Massa has killed Missus." This gentle- 
man, as he is there called, was, to the best of 
my recollection, brought to trial for it, but was 
not punished for want of evidence. This brute 
had a Negro man also, who from mere want 
stole a few plantains, when he beat him severely, 
and was going to put him in the stocks ; but 
poor blacky, knowing from experience that he 
should not soon get out again, and was sure of 
other punishment, ran away ; nor could his mas- 
ter get him back, for the neighbours knowing 
his cruel disposition, were not anxious to render 
him any assistance; he was obliged therefore 
to sell him, and a humane gentleman, a friend 
of mine, bought him, though he was in the bush,* 
as it is termed ; when he, hearing of the cir- 

* Viz. in the woods. 
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cumstance, soon gave himself up, and is now a 
very good and hard-working. Negro. I should 
in justice observe, that the company of this in- 
human wretch was shunned by most of the 
white persons in his neighbourhood. 

The above happened three or four years ago ; 
but just before I left Jamaica I was very credi- 
bly informed, by a respectable white person, 
who lived near the scene of this tragedy, in 
Kingston, that a Negro had died a few days be- 
fore from severe flogging, and that the poor fel^ 
low had been buried without any inquest having 
been held, or scarce any notice taken of it, for 
it was not generally known. The case was 
this. The Negro had done something wrong, 
and the master, fearing to give him all the in- 
tended punishment at once, had him severely pu- 
nished three several days following ; the conse- 
quence was, that the man was unable to do any 
thing more, but lingered a short time and died, 
undoubtedly from the cruel and repeated flog- 
gings. I do not mean to throw any blame on 
the magistrates for this j I believe they did not 
know of it ; but if they had known, most likely 
the master would have escaped, as he had taken 
care not to go. beyond the legal number at one 
time ; or if he had gone beyond, none but 
Slaves were present at the punishment. 

It may be objected, that thirty-nine lashes, or 
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stripes^ inflicted on a man for three days follow- 
ing would hardly cause death ; but I can assure 
my readers, that the whip in a strong man^s 
hand is a severe instrument of torture. I had 
once occasion to send a stout servant boy, or 
hired Slave of my own, to the workhouse for 
punishment, (on account of stealing from a shop- 
keeper, who complained to me,) and I desired 
he might be given only two dozen. Though he 
richly deserved the flogging, yet I was sorry to 
see him when he returned ; for he crept and rolled 
about the yard for some time, crying aloud, and 
was so much marked, that he could scarcely sit or 
walk for several days. Being a mischievous 
lad, and inclined to theft, he deserved punish- 
ment several times afterwards, but I never sent 
him again, as I thought I had better give him a 
moderate punishment with my own hand. 

The power which eveiy owner, or every 
overseer or other deputy, possesses of flogging 
his or her Slaves, or the Slaves intrusted to 
their care, daily, is indeed a dreadful engine of 
oppression, and cannot, in my humble opinion, 
be too soon abolished. It is not enough to say 
that very few take advantage of that power 
given them by the law ; I would reply, it is nei- 
ther fit nor just that one jingle person should 
be able to do so, for as long as the present law 
exists, there will be found too many hard- 
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and this too frequently being the case, the poor 
wretches do not very often lay their complaints 
before the partial justices for legal redress, (as 
they get an additional flogging for bringing 
such a charge, if not well proved,)* but weep 
over, and lament their hard and degrading lot in 
secret. 

There have been some instances, where great 
and glaring cruelty has been committed, that 
the magistrates have interfered, and proper jus- 
tice has been done ; and when any case of the 
kind is brought into the courts of law, every 
attention, I believe, is paid to the Slaves. But 
these things happen very seldom, and are rather 
honourable exceptions to the general rule than 
common occurrences ; for, instead of being 
brought into the grand-courts, or even before a 
bench of magistrates at the sessions, they are 
generally hushed up between friendly and neigh- 
bouring magistrates, as in this case ; or in nine 
cases out of ten, nothing is said about them, as 
I before observed. 

Here and there a humane planting attorney in- 
terferes, and I will mention one instance of that 
kind, to shew that I am writing with candour, 
and wish to give a real picture of the state of 
Slavery in our West Indian Colonies, and not 
a partial and prejudiced one. An overseer, 

* Note 5. See Appendix. 
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who had the management of a large estate in the 
parish of Clarendon^ was noted for his cruelty 
to the Slaves under his charge, and, what is not 
general, insisted that the mill should be put 
about on Sunday evenings in crop-time, which 
would cause most of the Negroes to go to work. 
Some of them were not willing, and for that and 
other supposed and trivial offences, he would have 
them laid down and flogged most unmercifully, 
beyond the legal number. A complaint had been 
made to the attorney, or head-manager in the 
island, who was a merchant in Kingston, and 
he reprimanded the overseer. Still however the 
floggings went on as usual, and the attorney 
was by some means again informed of it, when 
he appointed a day to go down and examine 
into the affair. I was told this by overseers in 
the same parish and neighbourhood, who ex- 
pected that this Turk would be dismissed for 
his notorious cruelty ; but whether he was or not 
I never heard, as I left that part of the island 
before it was examined into and determined. 

The obstructions thrown in the way of eman- 
cipation are also a very great evil. Previously 
to the year 1816 no owner could emancipate a 
Slave in Jalnaica without paying the sum of 
^£"100. currency as a fine for his or her freedom : 
in that year an alteration was made in the con- 
solidated Slave law, and the clause enforcing 
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^lOO, fine for emancipation^ was rescinded^ that 
it might appear to people in the mother country> 
tiiat no restrictions were now placed on the 
generosity of humane proprietors who might 
wi3h to give freedom to old or faithful Slaves* 
But observe the proviso* It was provided 
at the same time that every proprietor or owner 
should nevertheless give a bond to the proper 
authorities^ i^ the sum of jdOO, for every Slave 
he might emancipate^ to be claimed from him 
or his executors^ in case such Slave shoidd 
become chargeable to the parish. I do not mean 
to say that every Slave, made free, is likely to 
become chargeable ; but I am convinced that it 
has acted as a very great and insurmountable 
check to the liberal intentions of many owners^ 
and has kept mdny a Slave in bondage, who 
would otherwise have been enjoying his freedonk 
To make the best of it, it is but half a boon. 

But to other modes of emancipation there ar^ 
still greater obstacles; for if an industrious 
Negro, in a favoured situation, saves a little 
money, the sum demanded for hi» freedom is, 
in most instances, so enormous, that it is but 
seldom effected. In many cases, where free 
brown or black men have been connected with 
female Slaves, they have had a wish to purchase 
their freedom out of love to the wife, as she is 

called, or if she be a mother, perhaps to the 
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child or children also ; but so much has been 
demanded, that they have been obliged to relin- 
quish the generous idea. With one instance of 
this kind I was well acquainted, as it happened 
in the city of Kingston. A decent free man, a 
tradesman, had lived with a black female Slave 
belonging to a certain white lady, (whose name 
I shall not now mention,) and much desired 
to purchase her tha.t he might give her her 
freedom and marry her. He applied to . the 
mistress, who did not altogether object to selling 
the young woman, but demanded so great a 
sum for her, that the poor fellow could not 
raise so much, even by selling all he had. 
The common price for a good domestic female 
Slave was then, from ^£^100. to ^£^130. currency j 
but how much dost thou think^ gentle reader, 
that this virtuous and humane white lady asked 
for this her female Slave, who wished to be 
freed and married to the man she loved ? Why, 
the small sum of j£200. currency ! ! at least £"70. 
more than she was worth ; nor could she be pre- 
vailed on to sell her for less, although assailed 
by the prayers of the free lover, and the tears of 
his enslaved mistress ; so that jshe was neither 
emancipated nor married, for the man did not 
like to marry a Slave ; but she was allowed to 
live on in the same wicked way ; though, had a 
moderate and equitable sura been demanded. 
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she would have been emancipated^ and her 
children (now being Slaves and bastards) would 
have been free and legitimate. This is not a 
solitary case; it often occurs, and in many in- 
stances they will not sell a valuable Slave on any 
terms, I became acquainted with a case of this 
last kind just before I left Jamaica, where a 
mulatto Slave was not allowed to be sold, 
though a good price, more than her full value, 
was offered for her. 

There is a much greater liberality in this re- 
spect in the Spanish colonies, where emanci- 
pation cannot be withheld from Slaves on cer- 
tain sums being offered, and on other certain 
conditions, there being fixed laws on this 
head. Nay more, they are even allowed, when 
they have sufficient (a small sum) to purchase, 
at first, one day a week, by which they are 
enabled to labour more for themselves, to raise 
extra provisions, and shortly to buy another 
day ; and so on progressively till they become 
freemen. This is an excellent plan, and has a 
doubly good effect, as it excites feelings of 
humanity and interest in the owner towards his 
Slaves, and obliges the Slaves to be industrious 
and well-behaved, in order to hasten the wished- 
for day, when they will be no longer another's. 
It has also this additional grand effect, that at the 
same time it gives the Slave an opportunity of 

d2 
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obtaining his freedom, it prepares him for beu 
coming a valuable subject ; for by his laborious 
habits he continues to produce, when free, more 
than he needs himself, and therefore he contri- 
butes to the wants of the State, and is also ready 
to defend it against the idle and restless. 

But in our colonies there is no inducement 
held out, for the Slave is a complete chattel^ 
a mere machine impelled by the whip, as the 
master has the power of perpetual possession. 
However deserving or fortunate the Slave may 
be, in being steady and industrious, and having 
friends and a little money, it avails nothing^ 
for, if the owner choose, he or she must 
die in bondage. Indeed, being good and 
industrious would, in nine cases out of ten^ 
rivet his chains more tightly j for the more he 
does, the more valuable he is, and therefore the 
less likely to be parted with. Go to any estate 
or plantation in the British West Indies, and 
offer a fair sum for a worthless Negro,, he or she 
would be readily and gladly sold to you. Offer 
a good price for an ingenious tradesman, a 
hard-working, steady field-negro, or an inte- 
resting young female, and say that you wish to 
make them free. The owner or manager would 
reply, " No, sir ; these are some of my most 
valuable Slaves ; I would not part with either of 
these men for more than his value. And as to 
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tiiat young woman, sir, she will work /as well 
as any man I have got; shfe is likely ^dso to 
have a large family. I cannot spare her, for 
atiysumlP' ' 

Witii respect to that horrid custom of brand- 
ing the Slaves, it is not so common now, as it 
was before the abolition of the Slave trade ; for 
then it was customary to brand the greater part, 
that they might be known in ca^e of running 
away. The Creoles, or those born in the colo- 
nies, are not so apt to desert, though many of 
them are branded when they are inclined to 
wander, as may be seen by consulting any of 
the workhouse lists that are published in some 
of the weekly newspapers of the islands. It is 
a horrid practice, for it must be attended with 
very acute and lasting pain, besides the dis- 
graceful and disgusting appearance of seeing 
a human being marked like, or wori^e than a 
horse ; because that principle, that unconquerable 
desire of freedom, or liberty, implanted in every 
mind, has tempted the unfortunate being to quit 
a place of ill treament ; for they seldom run 
away unless they have been ill used in some 
way or other. 

The Kingston Royal Gaxette is the paper 
where the lists of runaways, &c. are most com- 
monly and most largely inserted, for Jamaica j 
but I shall select a list (verbatim et literatim) 
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of one week, with the workhouse sales, from the 
Jamaica Journal, another weekly paper, pub- 
lished Nov. 8, 1823, and printed also at King- 
ston, to shew that Creole Negroes are still 
branded with a hot iron in pretty considerable 
numbers. 



RUNAWAYS. 

In St, George's Workhouse, Oct. 30. 
John Anderson, an Eboe, 5ft. 7in. marked AH on left 
shoulder, to Mrs. Forsyth, Kingston. — Oct. 20. 

Diana, alias Susanna Grant, a Mungola, 5ft. 3in. to Miss 
Denard, a French lady, Kingston. — Oct. 26. 

Henry Burgess, Sup. 

In Trelawny Workhouse, Nov. 3. 
Tom, a Moco, 5ft. 3in. marked on right and left shoulders 
WA. 

Thomas Kennedy, Sup. 



In St, Andrew's Workhouse, Oct. 30. 

George Manning, a Creole, 4ft. 11 Jin. thin visage, marked 
MP in one, on shoulders, and has a scar a little under the 
left temple, which he says he got by a fall while a boy ; he 
is very plausible, and belongs to Mr. Charles Bell, a person 
of colour, who lives at a coffee settlement, called Garden, in 
St. Elizabeth's.— Aug. 21. 

William, a Congo, 5ft. 6Jin has a blotched mark on left 
shoulder, to Mr. Hibbert, Spanish-Town. — Sept. 1. 

Betty, a Papa, 5ft. lin. marked ISL on right shoulder, 
and has country marks on her face and breast, to James 
Seton Lane, Esq. Cool-Shade, St. Thomas's in the Vale. — 
Sept. 9. 
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' Eliziabeth, a Creole, 4ft. Q^in. stout made, and of a very 
bold appearance, has several scars on her back from pock- 
marks, and lisps a little, to Mr. Jones, at Ebony pen, near 
Spanish-Town ; she gave herself up. — Sept. 20. 

Amelia Goulson, a Creole, 5ft. l|in. to Miss Poison, a 
person of colour, Kingston. — Sept. 24. 

Caleb Blades, Sup. 



In Kingston Workhouse^ Oct. 31. 

Martin or Martez, a CuraQoa Creole Negro man, 5ft. 7in. 
marked PIO on right shoulder, and has marks of flogging 
onhisback,to Messrs. Adams, Robertson, and Co. — July 19. 

John Stevens, a likely young Creole Negro man, 5ft. 6|in. 
marked MI on left shoulder, has a large scar on the left side 
of his throat, and other scars between his shoulders and neck, 
to the estate of Mr. Mark, of Black River, dec. — Aug. 5. 

Simon, a young Creole Negro man, 5ft. 6Jin. has lost one 
of his upper front teeth, and has a sore on the left shin, to 
Mr. Lewis Harty, Port Henderson. — Aug. 9. 

Brown, a Nago, 4ft. 11 in. no brand-mark, has country 
marks on his temples, two of his lower front teeth are lost, 
and has whiskers, to Eccleston plantation, St..David'B. — 
Aug. 26. 

Philip, a Creole Sambo man, of Carthagena, 5ft. 5in. 
marked ICD on left, and LH apparently, but blotched, on 
right shoulder, to Charles Newman, Esq. Manchester. — 
Sept. 10. 

Adam, a young Creole Negro man, 5ft. 7Jin. no brand- 
mark, has scars on his shins, and a sore just below the inner 
ancle of his left leg, to Mr. James Duneau, overseer to 
Messrs. Bell and Barclay, at Plaintain-Garden-River Bay, 
St. Thomas's in the East. — Sept. 11. 

Betsey, a young Creole Negro woman, 5ft. 2in. apparently 
sickly, no brand-mark, has a large sore near the outer anple 
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of her left leg, which is much smaller than the other, has a 
scar just above the left breast, and one of her upper front 
teeth is lost, to Green-Gastle estate, in St. Mary's.^— Sept. 16. 

John, a small young Creole Negro boy, 4ft. 4in. no brand- 
mark, to Mr. Stewart Dallas, Fo8ter-lane.*--Sept. 20. 

Neptune, a Moco, 5ft. 2iin. marked apparently IB, dia- 
mond between, on left, and IC on right shoulder, old and 
grey-headed, to Mr. Wm. Jayne, Green- Vale pen, parish of 
Port-Royal. — Sept. 31. 

Henry Broughton, Sup. 



In St. Mary^s Worklumsey Oct, 6. 

Mary Hayden, a Creole, '5ft. 2in. marked IM on right, and 
same mark, IC below, on left shoulder, to Mary Hayden, a 
black woman in Kingston. — Sept. 20. 

Peter, a Moco, 4ft. llin. marked C within a circle on 
shoulders, to Mr. Thomas Moody, Southfield, St. George's. — 
Sept. 22. 

John Service, a Creole, 6ft. lOin. to Barbican estate, St. 
Andrew's. — Sept. 30. 

Cuffee, an Eboe, 5ft. 2in. elderly, to a Surveyor, St. 
Ann's. — Sept. 30. 

Thomas Ramsay, a Coromantee, 5ft. 5in. IM on ri^ht 
shoulder, to the estate of John Ramsay, Esq. dec. — Oct. 4. 

Godfrey Wharam, Sup. 



In St, Elizabeth* s Workhouse^ Oct. 13. 

Sajrah, a Coftgo, 5ft. |in. to Mr. Marshall, Lacovia, 
WiUtmn Hardy, a Congo, 5ft. 4itn. marked MH, diamond 

pn top, to Retrieve estate, St, James's. 

Cuffee, (but it is now found that his ©ame is Mars,) an 

Eboe, 5ft. 5in. marked DS, diamond on top, to Mr, Patrick 

Mahony, dec. 
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Dickey, a Crede, 5ft 6m. no mark, to Mr. Joues, St. 
Jameses. — Oct. 20. 

Godjoe, a Creole, 5ft. lin. mavked apparently OQ on left 
shoulder, to Mr. Levy, Lucea. — Oct. 29. 

Philander, a Mundingo, 5ft. lOin. no mark, to Dr. John 
Greayes. 

W. Lawrence, Sup. 



In Morant'Bay Workhouse, Oct, 15. 

Robert, a Mungola, 5ft. 3.|in. mark not plain on shoulders, 
to Robert Porter, Esq. Cocoa- Walk, Manchester. — Oct. 12. 

Sunday, a Creole, 5ft. lin. no brand-mark, to same owner. 
—Oct. 12. 

Tam, a Congo, 5ft. 6in. marked RP on left shoulder, to 
same owner. — Oct. 12. 

Tam, an Eboe, 5ft. 6Jin. marked RP apparently on left 
shoulder, tp same owner.— Oct. 12. 

Cudjoe, a Creole, 5ft. lin. has marks of cutlas dbops on 
his back, which he states to have received iteveral years ago 
when taken up as a runaway, to Dr. Paulin, Grove, Man- 
chester.— Oct. 12. 

John, a Mundingo, 5ft. 3in. marked IG on left, and mark 
not plain on right shoulder, to Alexander Moore, Esq. Alli- 
gator-Pond.— Oct. 12. 

Hannibal, a Creole, 5ft. Jin. has marks of cutlad chops on 
bis shoulders and on right hand, which he states to have re- 
ceived several years ago an being taken up as a runaway, to 
Mr. Bigg«, E^eavour plantation, Manchester. — Oct. 12. 

(The seven last-mentioned Negroes are accused of highway 
robbery and sheep-«tealing.) 

James Hamilton, a Creole. 5ft. lin. to a Mr. Vicars, Port- 
Morant.'-^ct. 13. 

Hugh Spence, Snp. 
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In St. Anrts Workhouse, Oct. 15. 

Dublin, a Creole, 5ft. 3iii. black complexion, to Phoenix 
Park pen, St. Ann*s, belonging to William Michell, Esq. off 
the island. — Sept. 5. 

James Grant, a Hittoe, 5ft. 6in. has country marks on his 
breast, to the estate of Mr. Grant, St. Thomas in the Vale.— - 

Sept. 5. 

Thomas, a Creole boy, 5ft. IJin. marked IH on right 
shoulder, and has a bump on the left side, to one Balneves, 
a person of colour, a carpenter. Brown's Town, At. Ann's. — 
Sept. 13. 

Jane Lewis, a Creole, 5ft. 1 Jin. [to Mr. Harry Scott, St. 
Mary's. 

Samuel Drake, Sup. 

In Manchester Workhouse, Oct, 10. 
Joe, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. his left foot crippled, being cut by 
a hoe. — Sept. 11. 

Phoebe, a Creole, 5ft. Sin. to Mr. Dingwall, Schoolmaster, 
Kingston.— Sept. 22. 

Hazard, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. marked MK, to Mr. Richards, 
Vere. 

John HoUingsworth, Sup. 



In Hanover Workhouse, Sept. 30. 

Sarah, a Creole, 5ft. 2in. to Miss Findlater, Rosemount, 
St. James's. — Sept. 6. 

Daniel, a Creole, 5ft. 6in. marked IM on both shoulders, 

to Mr. John Martin, Kingston. — Sept. 10. 

William, a Creole, 4ft. 1 lin. to Sringfield pen, Westmore- 
land. — Sept. 14. 

Mary, a Creole, 5ft. 2in. to Miss Sarah Borley, Montego- 
Bay.— Sept 17. 

John Gibbs, a Moco, 4ft. 9in. marked HTG right shoulder, 
to Mr. Uohn Gibbs, Trelawny.— Sept. 17. 
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. Charles Wittinghamy a Creole, 5ft. 5in. to Chester Castle 
estate, Hanover. — Sept. 17. 

Edward Rodney, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. to a Mr. Reid, dec. 
who had a drogger. — Sept. 18. 

Robert Edwards, a Creole, 5ft. 8in. marked W on both 
shoulders, to Mr. Thomas Bone, St. Mary's. — Sept. 23. 

William, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. to Mrs. M*Intosh, Westmore- 
land.— Sept. 23. 

Caroline, a Creole, 4ft. 4in. to Mazemare, Westmoreland. 
Sept. 24. 

William, a Congo, 5ft. 5in. to Mr. Sloe, Westmoreland. — 
Sept. 29. R. Rusea, Sup. 

In Spanish-Town Workhouse^ Oct, 17. 

Adam Williams, a Creole, 5ft. 4|in. marked S on shoulders, 
formerly to Robert Shreeve, Esq. dec. now to Messrs. 
Thompson and Corkhill, Manchester. — Sept. 15. 

Donald, a Creole boy, 4ft. Sin. no brand-mark, thin visage, 
to Mr. W. Parke, Kingston.-^Sept. 20. 

Frank, a Nago, 5ft. 7^in. no brand-mark, country marks 
on his face, lost his left eye, to Hearts Ease pen. — Sept. 22. 

Peter Warren, a Creole, 5ft. 3Jin. no brand-mark, lost 
many of his front teeth, sneeking countenance, to Mr. Rose, 
St. Ann's. — Sept. 25. 

Sally, a Creole, 4ft. 7|in. no brand-mark, squat made, 
yaw marks on all her fingers and toes, to Faith pen, St. Ann's. 

Richard, a Creole, 5ft. 5|in. marked apparently CC and 
CA on shoulders, and CA on left cheek, to Syssons estate. — 
—Sept. 29. 

George, a Creole, 5ft. 4Jin. to Colebecks. — Oct. 1. 

Edward, a Coromantee, 5ft. 7in. HC on right shoulder, to 
Mr. Henry Cotthral, Clarendon. — Oct. 9. 

Venus, a Creole, 5ft. 3in. to Mr. Mattix, Kingston. — Oct. 10. 

William, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. marked TB or R on shoulders, 
to Danks' estate.— Oct. 14. 
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Charles Boswell, a Creole, 5ft. 6in. to MisaC. M. Williams, 
Kingston. — Oct. 14. 

Frank, a mulatto Creole, 5ft. 5|in. formerly to Philip 
Utten, Esq. now to the Rectory, St. Dorothy.— Oct. 14. 

Eleanor Brown, a Creole, 5ft. IJin. marked DB or R on 
left shoulder, to Mr. -Lewies, St. Mary's. — Oct 15. 

George Brown, a Congo, 5ft. 5in. to the estate ^of Mr. 
William Jefferey, dec. — Oct. 15. 

Edward Rees, a French Creole boy, 5ft. 5in. to the estate 
of Julian Brodie, (Well-side pen.) — Oct. 16. 

William Nelson, alias Thomas Mole, an Eboe, 5ft. 5 Jin. 
marked ASIA on shoulders, breasts and cheeks, to Mr. 
Holmes, of Vere. — Oct. 17. 

Smart, a salt-water Creole, 5ft. 5in. marked IMC and NB 
on shoulders, to Jonathan Brown, Esq. StI. Ann's. 

T. Rennails, Sup. 



In St. James's Workhouse f Oct. 17. 

Richard, a Creole, 5ft. 4|in. a long brand-mark on left 
shoulder, but which is illegible, says he belongs to the estate 
of a Mr. Hill, who died at Dean's Valley Water Works. 

George Thomas, a Creole of Bermuda, 5ft. 2in. to Mr. 
Borland, Falmouth*— Oct. 2. 

London, an elderly Creole, 5ft. S^in. to Mr. Stewart, a 
mason, in Hano^er,-^Oct. 5. 

Sandy, a €oromantee, 5ft. din. AL on right, shoulder^ to 
Mrs. Gallimore. — Oct. 8. 

Wm. Ball, Sup. * 



WORKHOUSE SALES. 

St. Andrew's — At Halfway tree Tavern, on Tuesday, 

llth November. 

Margaret, a Creole, 4ft. llin. marked RS on shoulders, to 
Mr. Richard Stedman, Ludlow, Manchester^ she was deli- 
vered of a male child on the 3d inst. 
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Adam, a Creole, 5ft. 4in. marked SH on right, and HS on 
left shoulder, to a Mr, Thomley, Farm Hill, Port-Royal 
Mountain. 

On Tuesday, 25th November. 

Lucky, a Creole, 5ft. 2in. she was sent in by William 
Thomas Pike, Esq. upwards of three months ago. 



Spanish-Town — At the Cross Keys Tavern^ on Monday y 

27th October. 

Sarah, a Creole, 5ft. Jin. marked apparently CLL on right 
shoulder, to Mr, Henry Lorrain, St. Ann's. 

Brown, a Nago, 5ft. 4iin. no brand-mark, downcast coun- 
tenance, has country marks on his forehead, down his belly, 
and sides, and has lost his right leg, to the late Rear Admiral 
Brown. 

On Monday, 17 th November, 

James, a Creole boy, 4ft. 7in. no brand-mark, has appa- 
rently the marks of crab-yaws on the psdms of his hands, to 
a Mr. Jacket or Jackson, a free black man^ near Kingston. — 
June 7, 

Harry, a Creole, 5ft. 3|in. no brand-mark, yellow com- 
plexion, has a scar above his lip under the left nostril, and 
scar on right shin, to David M*Dowal Grant, Esq. Custom- 
House, Kingston. — June 14. 



Kingston. — At Hartys Tavern, on Monday the \(^th 

November. 

Polly, an Eboe, 5ft. lin. no brand-mark, and has lost 
many of her upper front teeth, to Mr. Lewis Knight, car- 
penter. — May 21. 

Frankey, a Mundingo, 5ft. I Jin. marked SC, diamond on 
top, on left shoulder, and has country marks down her 
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cheeks, says that she belongs to a Mr. Patrick Dillon, who 
sometimes stays with his relations of the same name, at 
Derry plantation, St. Ann's ; sent in by John Cade Sago. — 
May 26. 

On Monday, 24th November. 

Ned, a young Creole Negro man, 5ft. 10|in. to Miss Ann 
Buzlaw, a person of colour, Mark-Lane. 

Sarah, a Wakee, 5ft. lin. no brand-mark, to Inverness 
pen, Clarendon, but now says to Miss Mary Lake, a person 
of colour, Breadnut-Bottom, in the same parish. 



St. Mary's. — At the Court House, Manning* s Town, 
on Tuesday 25th November, 
- Henry, a Creole, 4ft. lin, marked FMD on shoulders, to 
Mr. Wm, Johnson, a person of colour, near Roaring River, 
St, Ann's. 



Clarendon. — At the Workhouse, Chapelton, on 
Monday 3d November, 
William, a Mundingo 5ft. 6Jin. no mark, to Mr. Hoare, 
Kingston. — ^June 10. 



Morant-Bay. — At the Supervisors Office, on Tuesday 

9 th December, 

Robert, a Papa, 5ft. 7Jin. marked WB on shoulders, to 
Mr. Longmore, who resided at Falmouth, but now deceased, 
and that Mr. Atterbury is his trustee. 



St. Ann's, — At the Court House, St. Ann^s Bay, on 
Tuesday 4th of November. 
Charley, a Creole man boy, 4ft. 9 Jin. black complexion, 
said to belong to the estate of Bucknor, a person of colour. 
Cedar Spring, Tirelawny. 
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On Tuesday 20th November^ 
Thomas, alias Thomas Brown, an Eboe, said when first 
sent into the Workhouse, that he belonged to Miss Brown, 
a free person colour, Casava Plantation, Clarendon, after- 
wards to Miss Queen, a free person of colour, residing in 
said parish, 5ft. 5in. 

On Saturday 6th December, 
Louisa, a Congo, says she belongs to Kitty Lindsay, a free 
black woman, but she formerly belonged to L Higgin, Esq. 



St. Elizabeth's. — At the Post Office^ Black River, 
on Tuesday 9 th December, 

Bessy, a Creole, 5ft, no mark, to Miss Worrell, a person of 
colour, St Ann's ; it is now found that her name is Chance, 
and that she belongs to Miss Jameses children, near Savanna- 
la-Mar. 

The above lists require no remarks from me, 
for what can be a stronger proof than their own 
advertisements ? 



The time of labour for the Slaves, generally, 
is from sunrising to sunsetting; viz. from five 
o^clock to seven, one half the year, and from 
six to six, or thereabout, the other half They 
are generally summoned from their slumbers by 
the cracking of the driver^s whip, about half an 
hour before daylight, which whip, as it is pretty 
long. and heavy, makes the vallies resound and 
the welkin ring with its alarming sounds, and 
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woe be to the hapless Slave who does not lend 
a willing ear and speedy footsteps to its repeated 
calls. No drowsy senses from excessive draughts^ 
no headaches from the midnight revels^ will 
excuse him for being too late at the appointed 
post and strictly-numbered rank : if he be ab- 
sent at roll-call^ the black hole will not serve 
his purpose, nor wiU there be any need of a 
court-martial ; but the judge, juror and execu- 
tioner, all stand by him in the shape of an 
inexorable driver, and without any defence or 
leave of appeal, he is subjected to the lash. 
Nor will a trifling excuse serve the black females 
either; they must not pretend, like the fair 
dames of Europe, to have the vapours ; nor if^ 
like too many British ladies, they have spent a 
great part of the night in seeking for plea:- 
sure, when they had much better have been at 
home, must they hope to indulge in an extra 
portion of nature's restoring balm, sweet sleep^ 
till the sun has run far his daily course, and their 
watchful maidens warn them fit)m the couch. 
No, at the unwelcome sounds, Afric's dusky 
daughter must start from her gloomy abode; 
no children crying for food can detain her, 
(though on some properties women having young 
children do not go to work before breakfast) j 
no time allowed for platting the hair and wash*- 
ing the skin ; but with her hoe in one hand, and 
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of labour on sugar estates^ and to repair roads^ 
6m;., so that they are often employed eight or 
ten miles from their homes, and commonly leave 
their residences, on Monday mornings, and return 
again on Saturday nights; they often carry a 
load of provisions with them, and construct little 
temporary huts by the road side, or on the estate 
where they are employed. They work very hard, 
and before sugars were depressed in price, three 
or four years since, their masters were paid t^ 
pounds per acre for digging cane-holes, when each 
Negro could earn them a dollar a day ; but, for 
the last two or three years, the jobbers have gbt 
only six or eight pounds an acre, and can, with 
diflSculty, find employment for their gangs at that 
rate. These jobbers used to make fortunes in a 
short time; as a slave, by his labour, would in 
three or four years gain for his owner more than 
his prime cost. But it may be supposed that 
the Negroes have a great antipathy to being 
sold to these jobbing gentlemen; for, inde^ 
pendent of the continual heavy labour, they are 
obliged to be almost altogether away from their 
own huts (which, though poor, are far bettw 
than the temporary ones) and grounds, except 
a few Saturdays and the Sundays; their poor 
children also must be neglected, and their little 
stock lost or gone astray. So great is the ob- 
jection they have of being sold to jobbers, tkit 

e2 
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I have known many of them run away to ayoid 
it : a long time often intervenes before they can 
be recovered ; and it is not a trifle that will make a 
Negro run the risk of getting imprisoned^ with 
two or three floggings into the bargain^ or per- 
haps get transported from the island^ for life. 
These jobbing-gangs have been compared^ very 
aptly, to over-wrought or over-driven horses: 
the poor Slaves composing them may certainly^ 
without exaggeration, be compared to the 
London hacks. A double price is paid for them^ 
and they are worked so very much, that they 
do^ot last long. It is gold versus life. 

] Of the great care taken of the Slaves in sick- 
ness, and of the boasted and frequent attend- 
ance of the medical men on the different proper- 
ties, I have never seen any very flattering 
specimens, though I have been on a great many 
plantations, and have seen a plenty of doctorsCj 
Their hot-houses, or hospitals, are, general^ 
speaking, filthy receptacles ; they are very hap- 
pily styled hot-houses, for they are hot enough ; 
as the hospital is, on most estates, a con- 
fined room, very often an earthen floor : in this, 
is a platform of boards, raised two or three 
feet high, like the soldiers' guard-bed, on which 
the sick lie down in their own clothes, covered 
sometimes with a blanket, and sometimes not : 
on some large estates they have a superior kind 
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of hospital^ on a &st floor, with better accom- 
modations. The hot-house is often the place, 
where the Negroes are also confined in the 
stocks ; so that it is both hospital and gaol. 

The doctor commonly comes once or twice a 
week, more frequently only once, unless on large 
estates, or that he is sent for in urgent cases on 
a smaller one ; slight cases are very often left 
to overseers ;) and in many instances the learned 
doctor just "mSks into the room of the sick and 
destitute, asks a question or so, turns on his heel, 
and walks to the overseer's residence again, to 
talk over the news of the dayT? In some parishes 
a surgeon and his assistanTnave, perhaps, five 
or six thousand Negroes under their charge, 
(besides white and free persons) ; these living on 
thirty or forty different properties, some of them 
twelve or fifteen miles asunder, so that it is not 
possible any very great attention can be generally 
paid. But it is in this as in most other things ; 
where the proprietor or attorney resides, and on 
the largest estates, there the messenger or har- 
binger of health (with his head ftdl of calomel and 
jalap, which constitute a great part of the Pkar- 
macopeia Jamaicensis) is most often seen; and 
there too the poor sick Negro is pretty sure of 
getting something from the master's table, but 
is not always so on small and poor properties, 
unless the overseer be very humane, and cer- 
tainly there are many humane men among them. 
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In a warm climate^ like that of the West 
India Islands^ clothes are of lesid consequence 
to the Slaves than food ; and if they are decently 
clad^ there cannot be much cause of complaint* 
The most common clothing for men and women 
is coarse blue baize^ and coarse Oznaburgh^ 
with coarse hats and woollen caps. Of the baize> 
enough is given the men for a surtout, and to 
the women, for a petticoat ; of the Oznaburgh, 
enough for two shirts and two pair of trowsers, 
to the men, and for two shifts, and a petticoat or 
two to the women ; they generally make them up 
themselves : they have also a man's hat each, of 
very inferior quality, with one or two woollen caps. 
This is generally served out once a year, but the 
supply is not always the same ; as, on estates be- 
longing to wealthy proprietors, and especially if 
they reside, they get a better allowance than where 
the owner is poor. No stockings or shoes are 
allowed, nor are they much wanted; but in 
general the appearance of their clothes (at least 
of the adults) is decent, though in many in- 
stances, it must be confessed, they are dirty and 
ragged, as where the master is poor or avarici- 
ous, the Negroes, in spite of laws, suffer every 
way, except in the quantity of labour, which is 
nearly the same on all sugar estates. Children 
also in many instances are allowed to go quite 
naked, and I have seen boys and girls, seven or 
eight years of age, in a state of nature, even 
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running about some houses^ who for the sake of 
common decency ought to be clothed ; and it is 
very common to see black boys and girls^ twelve 
or thirteen years of age, almost men and women, 
in nothing but a long shirt or shift, waiting at 
table ; so little are the decencies of life observed 
towards them. Such exposures by whites would 
be considered the height of indelicacy even in 
the West Indies, but the poor Negroes are not 
considered to have any delicacy or fine feeling ; 
such prejudices, and such various ideas of deli- 
cacy, can be caused and propagated by the colour 
of the skin and the degrading condition of 
Slavery. Mistaken ideas, however, produce a 
corrupt practice; every breach of the moral 
law, sooner or later, produces its own punish- 
ment, and retaliates twofold upon the offender. 
That contempt for the person of the supposed 
inferior, begets impure ideas and obscene ac- 
tions in the favoured superior, and is one great 
cause of the shameful scenes of debauchery, and 
too general but lamentable profligacy, which 
reign uncontroled throughout the Slave-holding 
islands. 

The Negroes generally are fond of dress, and 
in the towns many of them, particularly the 
free Negroes, are respectably clad. It is rather 
singular, that most of the men dress in black, 
and the women in white, when they can afford 
it ; and it is gratifying to see a congregation of 
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them make so respectable an appearance. Some 
of the Slaves in the comitry parishes^ also^ 
where they are near to a market^ dress decently^ 
and even respectably^ at their own expense^ as do 
most of the drivers^ tradesmen^ and other head- 
men^ who are in general fevoured by proprietors 
and managers ; but the greater part of the field 
Negroes have no better clothing than the hnm- 
ble garb allowed them by their masters. 

To conclude this part of my subject, I think 
the feeding and clothing of the Slaves have been 
much over-rated by the colonists ; and^ on the other 
hand^ somewhat depreciated by the advocates 
of the Africans^ or abolitionists ; for what can 
be more absurd than to hear it constantly reite- 
rated^ that the Negroes in our colonies are 
better fed and better clothed than the British 
peasantry ? If the quantity of food be meant, 
the favour is even then very frequently, I might 
say generally, with our own poor; but in the 
quality there is no comparison ; for none but a 
bigotted and low-minded planter, or some in- 
terested professional resident, who cannot return 
to reside in this country, would compare the 
coarse yams and cocoas, and the stringy indi- 
gestible plantains, with a few bad or rotten her- 
rings, to the wholesome bread of this country, 
and to potatoes and other fine vegetables, with 
a small portion of fi^sh meat or bacon, which 
the English cottager enjoys. I have seen a good 
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deal of the state of the English poor^ having 
served curacies in Somersetshire^ Gloucester- 
shire^ Monmouthshire^ and Wiltshire, besides 
having an intimate acquaintance with Devon- 
shire; and I can conscientiously say, that I never 
saw any one, even a pauper, who lived in the 
mean, hoggish way that the Slaves in the West 
Indies do ; and, moreover, that if such coarse 
food as the Negroes generally eat were offered 
them, they would reject it, (at least much dislike 
it,) as thinking it hardly fit for human and rational 
beings : English stomachs could not well digest 
it, three times a day ; I know mine could not, 
and I cto assert with much truth, that the 
coarsest Irish potatoes, with a little milk, or 
buttermilk and salt, are preferable to the Negro 
yams and green plantains; at least, I would 
sooner have them, and I think most of the 
British poor would approve of my taste, had 
they an opportunity of judging. 

The English poor are also much better clothed; 
for where is there a poor cottager that has not a 
decent cloth or fustian coat, of any colour he 
pleases, with other parts of his dress suitable, 
independent of good and warm stockings, and 
sound shoes to keep his feet from the gra- 
vel and dirt ? But what has the Slave ? He has 
for his best, (from his master, as I before ob- 
served,) a large baize surtou^, which hangs about 
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him like a sack^ and would as well fit any per- 
son you please as himself; and^ moreover^ a pair 
of coarse trowsers and coarse shirt of Ozna- 
burgh, which, with the coarsest kind of hat, is 
his whole wardrobe; for this is the general livery 
or badge of Slavery. The female Slaves are 
clothed as much inferior to our poor women^ 
and both Negro men and women are without 
stockings and shoes, and generally go in a half- 
dressed state, viz. without coats or gowns ; the 
women^s petticoats up to their knees; and 
very often before fi-esh supplies are given out 
many of them are in a ragged state, and some 
almost in a state of nudity ; and yet it is said, 
they are better oflf than the poor in Great 
Britain! 

On the other hand, however, they are not so 
badly off, as to food, as many people in this coun- 
try imagine^ for, as I before remarked, the 
quantity, in most cases, is sufficient ; and as to 
clothes, they have no need of such warm gar- 
ments as the poor in this our happy island. It 
cannot be expected they should be so well off, 
even in these respects ; but if they were, they 
have not the comfortable cottage, and warm 
bed with decent furniture, and the snug chim- 
ney-corner of the English peasant, which no 
one, not even a lord or a prince, dares to enter 
into, without permission. No, in his mud-built 
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and straw-covered hut,* without a window or a 
ehimney, on two or three boards, raised a little 
above the floor, or on the floor itself, the Negro 
Slave lies him down on his mat, very often un- 
covered, and if he wants a little fire, as in the 
mountains they sometimes do, he must light his 
few sticks in the open air, and, like an animal I 
could mention, sit upon his heels shivering by 
it It is painful indeed to carry on the compa- 
rison ; but, independent of all this, is it nothing 
that the peasant's son is most conunonly sent to 
school and taught to read his Bible, and often- 
times to write and cypher, and when grown up 
can travel to any part of this free country to 
better his condition, none molesting him, or 
daring to make him afraid ? 

How often does a clever boy, from the lowest 
classes, excite the generosity of some liberal 
gentleman, and through education is raised to 
the higher classes of society, which he both 
adorns and instructs by his shining abilities? 
How often does the mechanic, by his ingenuity 
and industry, raise himself to comparative opu- 
lence, and sits down in old age in plenty and 
comfort, with a flourishing family of sons and 
daughters thriving in his neighbourhood, like so 
many trees planted by the water side, or sitting 
like so many olive branches about his table? 

* Note 6. See Appendix. 
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Have we not numbers of deserving and merito- 
rious officers in our army and navy^ who once 
shouldered a &elock, or, at the words, ^^ All 
' hands furl the sails,^^ climbed as brave tars to the 
yards; and who in their youth perhaps wrought 
with a spade in the Emerald Isle, or guided the 
plough in Britain's fertile soil ? Can the Slaves 
in our West Indian Islands better their condi- 
tion like this ? No ,• they undoubtedly cannot. 
They are doomed to perpetual bondage; to 
work in the fields all day, and, one half of the 
year, a part of the nights also. They and their 
children are to have this bondage for ever, 
without a chance of release or emancipation, 
unless their friends in Britain interfere. Their 
children can go to no school ; they, as yet, can- 
not learn to read, nor regularly attend public 
worship. They, old or young, cannot move a 
mile from their master's property without being 
liable to be taken up by any white man; nor can 
they learn a trade, or do anything to improve 
their condition, without leave and license from 
another. And if they are found with arms in 
their possession, or raise their hand, however 
much ill treated, against the privileged Euro- 
pean, even though he were a buccaneer, (or one 
of McGregor's freebooters, and there are many 
of them employed in Jamaica,) they would be 
tried as rebels or traitors. And yet we are told 
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ihey are better off than the English poor ! I 
J^roh ptidor, Coloni; Credat Jvdaus ApeUal 
No disinterested and humane Briton wiU be- 
lieve it. He, with his free spirit and noble port, ' 
would scorn the proudest and most honourable 
colonist that dared to insult him, by sajring, 
^^ My Slaves are superior to these your English 
labourers/' Let the greatest of them come and 
try if he can maltreat them the same* Let him 
take his driver's whip, and go into any field 
where the humblest labourers are at work, and 
see if they will patiently allow him to lay it on 
their backs. I think after the first stroke, or 
even at the uplifted hand, a mattock or a spade, 
or any other implement, would be instantly 
raised in their own defence, to level the haughty 
and despotic Slavemonger with the dust. I will 
not insult the understandings of my readers, 
by entering into any further comparison on this 
odious subject — ^Equal to poor and free English- 
men indeed ! Why, I have seen the wandering 
Arab, in sultry Africa, travelling from plain to 
plain with his ragged family, resting under the 
patriarchal tent, and subsisting on the milk of 
his goats, the kids, a few fruits and a little 
parched com ; I have seen the half-slaved 
Berebber, near Algiers, where the lordly Turk 
reigns supreme ; and even these are more con- 
tent, and have more of the real comforts of life. 
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sweetened by a partial liberty, than the poor en- 
slaved blackjS. They can enjoy their fruits, their 
milk, with their small animals, and a little black 
bread, with the share of a fattened bullock or 
heifer now and then, and wander most of their 
time uncontroled about their native plains and 
rugged mountains ; whilst the burthened Negro 
crouches like a thief, or prowls about at night 
like the wolf, for fear the petty white despot 
should see a look or gesture of his, at which to 
be displeased. 

The Turks are certainly hard masters, and 
now and then rob and plunder the different 
races of people under them, besides obliging 
them to pay a certain tax ; but in no part of 
their dominions is any people pressed down to 
that degraded state, so as to work five or six 
days out of seven for them, for a mere nothings 
and to be held in the bonds of ignorance, and 
made perpetual hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. We are all much moved, and our 
bowels are made to yearn at the sufferings 6f 
the children of Israel during their captivity in 
Egypt, and yet we find at their going away, 
that they possessed much cattle and other 
wealth ; for we are told, that a mixed multitude 
went up with them, and flocks and herds, even 
very much cattle; and also that they baked 
unleavened bread of the dough which they 
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brought forth out of Egypt. The Negro Slaves 
are not allowed to have a single horse^ mule^ or 
cow, nor even an innocent sheep, much less 
flocks and herds ; nor do they bake bread, as 
there is no flour for them. O Slavery ! at best 
thou art a very bitter draught indeed, and wilt 
not bear examining into, for thy features are 
frightful and monstrous; thou art nature's 
illegitimate child. 

Reports have been spread, in various parts of 
England, about the insufficiency of the Registry 
Act, to prevent fresh importations of Slaves from 
Africa. I think it but common justice to say, 
that as far as my observations and enquiries have 
gone, it has answered every purpose that was 
intended by it ; and that no illegal importations 
of Slaves have taken place, in Jamaica at least, 
of late years. A considerable number have 
been imported there and sold from the Bahamas; 
particularly from New Providence, which is 
permitted by the colonial laws. Many from 
the same islands have also, I was credibly in- 
formed, been carried to Cuba and sold there; 
which, I imagine, is not legal ; though it would 
be difficult to prevent its being done, as Cuba 
is only two or three days passage from some of 
the islands, in open boats. 



\ 



PART II. 

ON THE SABBATH^ RELIGION^ MORALITY, 

MARRIAGE, &C. 

Thus I have adverted to some of the physical 
evils of Slavery, and bad enough they are, as 
every humane person must allow; these, however, 
relate principally to the present short life, and as 
my great object is to state the moral and religious 
condition of the Negroes, and to make the at- 
tempt of obtaining for them a better prospect of 
eternal happiness, by endeavouring to point out 
the faults and deficiencies of the present sys- 
tem, and to shew how it may be improved with 
great advantage to the Slave, and little or no 
injury to the master, I shall expatiate with par- 
ticular attention on that very important part. 

The goodness of the Almighty in ordaining 
every seventh day, a day of rest fi-om labour, 
was of the greatest consequence to man, even in 
a temporal point of view, as most of the human 
race are labourers j for, by ceasing fi'om wprk on 
that day, man is cheered and invigorated, and 
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goes to his labour, or business, the following 
morning with a willing mind, and his sinews full 
of strength. That omniscient eye which looks 
into futurity, and has weighed the hearts of all 
men in a balance, foresaw that when men mul- 
tiplied upon the earth, the powerful would op- 
press the weak, and that the rich would require 
perpetual labour from the poorj that this fa- 
tigue of the body would weigh down the soul, 
and destroy, or very much diminish the powers 
of the mind ; he therefore, in his own time, com- 
manded the Sabbath to be kept holy also, that 
man, who is in part an immortal creature, might 
reverence and worship his Creator, learn the 
nature and value of his being, and with fear and 
trembling, but in humble reliance, prepare for 
that never-ending state of eternity for which he 
was at first destined. 

By the Israelites, under the covenant of works, 
the seventh day was very strictly kept, and the 
Sabbath-breaker was commanded to be stoned 
to death, by a statute of Levitical Law. The 
ten Commandments have lost none of their 
force under the covenant of grace, or Christian 
dispensation, and the Sabbath has been kept 
strictly and religiously, by most Christians, in all 
ages of the Church of Christ; yet in the West 
Indian colonies, planted by Christian nations, 
and particularly in Jamaica, the largest colony of 
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highly-favoured and Christian Britain^ the Sab- 
bath is worse kept than by Turks themselves ; 
it is not enough that most of the Slaves must 
work in their grounds a part of that holy day, 
but to add to the abomination, a market must be 
kept also on the Sunday, for the sale of provi- 
sions, vegetables, fruit, &c. It is the only 
market-day, fellow-countrymen, and fellow-chris- 
tians, which the poor Negroes and coloured 
Slaves have, and instead of worshipping their 
Ood, they are either cultivating their portions 
of land to preserve life, or trudging like mules 
with heavy loads, five, ten, or even twenty miles 
to a market, to sell the little surplus of their 
provision grounds, or to barter it for a little salt 
fish to season their poor meals ; or what is much 
worse, to spend, very often, the value in new 
destructive rum, which intoxicates them, and 
drowns for a short time, the reflection that they 
are despised and burthened Slaves. 

I shall never forget the horror and disgust 
which I felt on going on shore, for the first time, 
in Kingston, in the month of August, 1819 ; it 
was on a Sunday, and I had to pass by the Ne- 
gro Market, where several thousands of human 
beings, of various nations and colours, but prin- 
cipally Negroes, instead of worshipping their 
Maker on his Holy Day, were busily employed 
in all kinds of traflSck in the open streets* 
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Here, were Jews with shops and standings as at 
a fair^ selling old and new clothes^ trinkets and 
small wares at cent, per cent, to adorn the Negro 
person; there were low Frenchmen and Spa- 
niards^ and people of colour, in petty shops 
and with stalls ; some selling their bad rum, gin, 
tobacco, S&c. ; others, salt provisions, and small 
articles of dress j and many of them bartering 
with the Slave or purchasing his' surplus provi- 
sions to retail again ; poor free people and ser-^ 
vants also, from all parts of the city to purchase 
vegetables, Slc, for the following week. The dif- 
ferent noises and barbarous tongues recalled to 
one^s memoiy the confusion of Babel, but the 
drunkenness, of some with the imprecationis and 
obscenities of others, put one in mind rather of 
a pandemonilun, or residence of devils; surely 
the gates or entrances to this city, instead of 
being entrances which lead to solemn temples, 
or gates of Heaven, as they should be in . a 
Christian country and on a Christian Sabbath> 
are much more like gates directing to the brpad- 
way,; that leadeth to destruction, that leadeth to 
hell itself 

I have resided nearly five years in Jamaica, 
and have preached two or three sermons almost 
every Sunday ; many other clergymen have also 
exerted themselves, but to very little purpose, 
as far as the Slaves are concerned, as those 

f2 
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horrid and legalized scenes are just the same ; 
for this Sunday market is a bait of Satan^ to 
draw away the ignorant Negro: his temporal 
and pressing natural wants^ are set in opposition 
to his spiritual ones, and the former prevail 
to that degree, that most of the churches in the 
island are nearly empty j so that strong language 
is justifiable, and one is ready to exclaim, with 
the indignant Prophet j ^^ I have been very jea- 
lous for the Lord God of Hosts j for the chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and 
thrown down thine altars:'^ — ^the children of 
Christian Israel, the white inhabitants, who 
were baptized in their childhood or youth, and 
promised obedience to the divine law have for- 
saken the covenant made with their God in bap- 
tism ; have broken and despised his Sabbaths ; 
have built other altars than those of prayer 
and praise, and compel poor, ignorant Negroes, 
whom it is their duty to instruct and reform, to 
do the same. 

It is chiefly owing to the institution and due 
observance of the Sabbath, that true religion 
and morality are kept alive in the world ; and I 
would lay it down therefore as an axiom, that 
before the great body of Negro and other 
Slaves can have any proper ideas of the Chris- 
tian religion, the Sunday markets must be done 
away with, the labouring in their grounds, on 
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the Sabbath^ must be forbidden ; for to pretend 
to make them moral and religious, and to cause 
them to break the Sabbath at the same time, is 
not only highly oflFensive to Almighty God, but 
is grossly insulting to the correct feeling and 
common sense of a truly Christian people.* 

After these changes are made or determined 
upon, the next thing will be to appoint another 
market-day, and to give the Slaves more tim6 
to labour in their grounds ; for surely fifteen or 
sixteen days in the year, with a few extra days 
after crop, on some plantations, are not enough. 
The best day for the market would be Saturday 
for various reasons. 

The first reason is, that the Slaves whose 
turn it would be to go, would leave the proper- 
ties on Friday evening or Saturday morning 
early, so as to be at market in good time, and 
return to their homes again on Saturday evening, 
to be ready for moral and religious instruction 
and divine service the next day. 

A second reason is, if Monday were appointed 
for the market, (as recommended by a respectable 
writer in Jamaica,) the Negroes would be in 
their grounds, a part of the Sunday, getting up 
their surplus provisions, and many of them 
would walk a part of the way towards the 
market-place, so that the Sabbath would be 
continually broken. 

* Note 7. See Appendix. 
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A ttdrd reason, a weighty one for both master 
and Slave, is, that by marketing on Saturday 
and resting on Sunday, the Negro would be 
fresh and vigorous for labour on Monday morn- 
ing, whereas, if he went to market on Monday, 
he would be so mubh fatigued on Tuesday 
morning, many bsing fifteen or twenty miles 
from a good market, tteit he would commence 
his labom- with reluctance, and would not do 
half a day^s work. Let the Slaves th6n have 
every Saturday throughout the year to cultivate 
their grounds and go to market in> which I 
imagine would be sufficient for them, as two- 
thirds of those days (viz. thirty-four or thirty- 
five) will enable them to raise an abundance of 
provisions, and the remainder will be enough to 
cawy and sell what they do not consume. The 
owner will then have five clear days of labour 
from his Negroes, quite enoi^h to carry on the ' 
business of the plantations, and as much as he 
can reasonably expect, even if the crop should 
be something less ; but from what I have seen 
of the fNegro character, I think I may safely 
say, they will (seeing the additional interest 
taken in their temporal and eternal welfare) go 
to the field with more alacrity, and put forth all 
their strength; so that neither a hogshead of 
sugar nor a tierce of coffee^ less than usuial, will 
leave the colonies for Old England.* 

* Note 8. See Appendix. 
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4 

. I am aware that there is a law in Jamaica^ 
imposing a fine on proprietors or overseers, for 
compelling the Negroes to do certain kinds of 
labour on the Sabbath ; but it is notorious that 
this law is altogether a dead letter, and that 
with respect to their grounds, the Negroes not 
only go of their own accord to work there, as 
not haying sufficient . time allowed them other- 
wise ; but if they are found inattentive, it is a 
custom to se^d one of the book-keepers, on that 
holy day, to see that all the Slaves are at work, 
and to watch them a certain time, that there 
may not be a want of food. 

For putting the mill about (viz. for making 
sugar) on a Sunday, there is a fine of ^50., one 
half of which, I believe,^goes to the informer; 
but though this is done in defiance of law in 
almost every, if not every parish in the island, 
I never heard of an information being laid for 
that offence, as those planters who do not put 
their mills about, wink at it in others, and 
no clergyman or other religious person would 
venture, I think, to inform, as he would 15b sure 
to meet with insult, or some worse injury, for 
his conscientious interference. 

A short time before I left Jamaica, I was in 
St. Thomas in the East, the most religious parish 
in the island (Kingston perhaps excepted), and 
on one of the Sundays I was there, several over- 
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seers put their mills about^ in the afternoon^ and 
the whole, or greater part of the gangs were busy 
at work : but where the mills are not put about, 
they work so late, on most estates, on Saturday 
nights, that the Negroes, and even the Whites 
belonging to the boiling-house department, are 
employed all the forenoon of the Sabbath, pot- 
ting sugars, &c. so that they are prevented from 
going to church. 

i will record one lamentable instance of this, 
as coming more particularly within my own 
knowledge ; it was on a large estate, in the parish 
of St. David, belonging to George Hibbert, 
Esq. the agent for Jamaica, a gentleman who 
wishes (as I have been informed) to afford his 
people every facility, Aat they may attend to re- 
ligious duties, and encourages them to go to 
church as often as possible. I had been stay- 
ing a week with the Rector of the parish, and on 
my return to Kingston, on a Monday morning, 
called with a friend at Albion, the estate alluded 
to> as it was too hot to ride all the distance 
(nearly 20 miles) without stopping ; it wao, about 
breakfast time, and the head book-keeper in- 
vited us to breakfast, of which we gladly ac- 
cepted. We remarked, to rather a fine young 
Irishman, who had been only a few months in 
the country, that we had not seen him or any of 
the others at church yesterday; he replied that 
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he used to attend regularly in his own country, 
but haying been generally engaged of a Sunday 
morning, since he came upon that property, he 
had not been able to attend church, and that 
yesterday in particular, he was in the boiling- 
house till twelve o'clock, superintending the 
Negroes whilst they were potting sugars, as the 
mill had been kept about late on Saturday 
night. The young man seemed to have a sense 
of religion, and spoke with regret of his inabi- 
lity to attend a place of worship. On this 
estate there were six or seven white men, and 
four or five hundred Negroes, scarce any of 
whom attended the parish church, which was 
only about three miles distant, and the Rector of 
which parish, was most anxious to instruct those 
who would attend. 

The churches throughout the island, indeed, 
are, with few exceptions, very badly attended; 
principally, I presume, from the above causes, 
as far as the Negroes are concerned, very few 
of whom have any time to go to a place of wor- 
ship ; so that nearly the whole of the field Ne- 
groes (nine-tenths of the population) have not 
even the "outward form of religion, and are just 
as great heathens as if they were on the banks 
of the Gambia or Niger. 

Some of the parishes in Jamaica contain up- 
wards of twenty thousand Slaves each, others 
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nearly thirty thousand^ and none of them less 
than six or seven thousand^ independent of 
white inhabitants and free people of colour. 
These parishes have but one church each^ (some 
have also a chapel^) and though of a small size^ 
by far the greater part are not half jfilled, except 
aiChristmas^ .when numbers of the Negroes go, 
who do not think of attending there at other 
seasons. In the parish church of Clarendon I 
hiave often been, and never saw a hundred of all co- 
lours there, latterly a much less number, and once 
in particular, about ten or twelve only ; though 
within . five or six miles of the church there 
were several thousands of inhabitants. The 
churches of St. John^s, St Thomas's in the Vale, 
St. Dorothy^ St. George's,, St. Mary's, Hanover 
and Vere, are but little better attended, some of 
them even worse, as I can testify from my own 
knowledge, and the ^^surance of creditable 
persons ; the remaining churches I believe to be 
but little better, with the exceptions of those 
in the parishes of Kingston, St. Thomajs in the 
East, St. Catherine, Port-Royal,' and St. Andrew. 
In stating this, I do not mean to throw the 
blame on the Clergy, many of whom are anxious 
to advance the interests of religion in their re- 
spective parishes ; several I could mention, who 
have opened their churches in the afternoon as 
well as on the morning of the Sabbath, but for 
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want of congregations have been obliged to dis- 
continue the evening service ; this was particu- 
larly the case with the Rectors of St Andrew's 
and St. David's* 

In the city and parish of Kingston, there is 
but one chuirch, which will hold nearly a thou- 
sand people; it is thronged every Sunday 
morning, principally by free people of co- 
lour, and free blacks. Indeed, had there been 
two or three churches more built in this po- 
pulous city, six or seven years ago, and zealous 
clergymen appointed to them, I feel confident in 
saying, they would, ere now, have been equally 
thronged; but, though there are eight or ten 
thousand Slaves in the place, and a greater 
number of free people, with several thousand 
white inhabitants, an island curate has never 
been appointed there, and consequently a chapel 
of ease has never been built : on this account, 
seeing so good an opening, the Dissenters have 
been very active, and have four or five places of 
worship, three of them built within the last few 
years ; the Scotch, and other Presbyterians, have 
a very large kirk, (built principally with Episco- 
palians' money,) which is not half filled ; but the 
Wesleyans have two large chapels, capable of 
containing more than two thousand persons, and 
which are well attended (even filled I haje been 
told) morning and evening, chiefly by Negroes 
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and people of colour. The Baptists have also 
a large and handsome chapel^ well attended, by 
Blacks and Browns, besides a smaller one, oc- 
casionally opened. There is also a Catholic 
chapel for the French and other foreigners. * 

This city contains upwards of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, nearly one half of which, I should 
imagine, are in the habit of attending (and most 
of this half, pretty regularly) the diflFerent places of 
worship, which is as many as attend, with any re- 
gularity, in all the other parishes put together. 

In St. Thomas's in the East, there is a church 
and two Episcopal chapels, served by two of 
the most zealous clergymen in the island, and in 
consequence their ministry is better attended ; I 
can say from certain knowledge, that lAore than 
a thousand Slaves regularly (viz. once a fort- 
night, or as often as they can) attend their 
church and chapels, and that many of them, 
adults as well as children, are catechised every 
Sunday, a thing not regularly done, as I be- 
lieve, in any other parish in Jamaica. The Wes- 
leyans have also three chapels in this parish, 
served by two of their preachers, and I was in- 
formed that their ministry was well attended, 
and that great numbers of their flocks are bap- 
tized and married by the rector and curate. 

In Spanish Town, the capital of Jamaica^ 

* Note 9. See Appendix. 
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tibere is a large church, capable of holding one 
thousand people, but it is seldom or never filled, 
though there are many thousands of inhabitants 
in the town ; there is also a Wesleyan chapel, to- 
lerably well attended, as I have been informed. 

In the town of Port-Royal, which is quite se- 
parated from the other part of the parish, there 
are two or three thousand inhabitants, and the 
church will hold five hundred persons. During 
the time I officiated there (between two and 
three years), it was generally well filled, every 
Sunday morning, chiefly by free people of co- 
lour and fi*ee blacks, and the soldiers of the gar- 
rison. For nearly a year, I opened the church 
also in the evening, and had a congregation of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred, free 
people and Slaves, for very few of the latter 
could attend in the morning, and I was on that 
account induced to exert myself, having Divine 
Service besides (for the different crews of the ves- 
sels in harbour) at the dock-yard, and sometimes 
also in the naval hospital to the convalescents. 
Latterly the Wesleyans and Baptists have had 
small congregations in this town, on Sunday 
evenings, or on some other evening during the 
week. 

The parish church of St. Andrew's is also 
better attended than most country churches there, 
as is the temporary chapel in the mountainous 
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part. There is also a Wesleyan chapel in this 
parish. The church at Montego Bay, a neat town 
in St. Jameses parish, is pretty well attended, by 
the white and free inhabitants of the town 
principally; but in other parts of the parish 
religion is scarcely thought of, and just the same 
may be said of St. Catherine's and Port-Royal, 
excepting the towns. 

Some years sinc^, a bill was passed, com* 
monly called Lord Bathurst's Bill, by which 
their Graces, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Lord Bishop of London, 
were empowered to ordain clergymen, who 
could officiate in the colonies only; this was in- 
tended to supply the West Indies, and particu*- 
larly Jamaica, with curates for the different pa- 
rishes, and through whose exertions in the mi- 
nistry, it was expected much would be done for 
the propagation of the gospel amongst the 
Slaves. I am sorry, however, to say^ that 
though many curates have been appointed, very 
little has been done for the increase and interests 
of religion and morality. 

One great cause is, that but few chapels.have 
been built, and these clergymen having received 
Episcopal Ordination, felt (some of them) a .dor 
licacy. in offering their services to officiate in 
private houses or coffee stores; several how- 
ever> did offer, and were also willing to attend 
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at some of the estates^ to catechise and lec- 
ture; but their good and laudable wishes and 
intentions were opposed. This was the case I 
well know with two or three friends of my owui, 
the island curates of St, Catharine's and St 
Thomas's in the Vale, in the year 1820 : also 
with the curate of Clarendon, who was allowed 
to attend only on two estates, to preach every 
other Sunday, (there being no chapel at that 
time,) though there are sixty or seventy, at least, 
in that large and populous parish. The conse- 
quence has been that some of the curates have 
done little or no duty, and others, instead of having 
a separate church or chapel, as was intended, 
and ordered for each one of them, by an Act of 
Assembly, have become mere curates to the 
rectors of their respective parishes, who could 
of themselves v^ easily discharge the duties 
they were called upon to perform. 

An act was passed by the House of Assembly, 
in 1816, which not only directed the vestries to 
provide chapels, or places of worship, for the 
curates, but also ordered the rectors, as well as 
curates, to attend in the afternoon of eivery Sunday 
for the purpose of instructing the Negroes ; two 
days also were to be appointed in the week, on 
each of which they were to attend, some one or 
more of the estates for the same purpose ; but 
though ten or twelve curates were appointed 
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by the end of the year 1820, no chapels were 
built; and I believe St. Thomas in the East, 
was the only parish that had a consecrated one 
by the beginning of the year 1821. Since that 
time the parishes of Clarendon, St. Mary, St 
Anne, (and, I believe, Westmoreland, and Tre- 
lawny,) have regular chapels also. The curates 
of the parishes of St. Andrew, Port-Royal, * 
Portland, St. James, St. Elizabeth, St. George 
and Hanover, preach now and then in houses 
or coflFee stores, imperfectly fitted up for divine 
service, or assist the rectors in their churches. 
The remaining parishes of Kingston, St. David, 
St. Catherine, St. Thomas in the Vale, Man^- 
chester, St. John, Vere, and St. Dorothy, have 
neither chapels nor curates. 

With respect to the rectors and curates at- 
tending on Sunday evenings, for the purpose of 
instruction, it is not done, except in a few 
churches in the towns where the regular service is 
performed, for the Negroes do not (most of them 
cannot) attend; and as to the estates being 
visited by them on week days, it has never been 
done; for the proviso in the act alluded to 
above, (viz. that the consent of proprietors or 
managers must first be obtained,) has had the 
effect of a general veto.f It is impossible that 

* Note 10. See Appendix, 
t Note II, See Appendix. 
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the Negroes should be converted, or even cate- 
chised and instructed, in this state of things ; 
and should the Sunday-markets and Sunday 
labour be abolished, and a chapel built in every 
parish, with a conscientious curate to officiate, 
there would not be clergymen enough ; for the 
parishes are very large, and the bulk of the 
population too distant to attend either the 
church or chapel. 

The parishes of Clarendon, St. Anne, St. 
Elizabeth, St. James, St. Thomas in the East, 
St. Mary, and Trelawny, are each thirty miles 
or more in length, and some of them twenty 
wide; several others are nearly as large, and 
the smallest parishes, fourteen or fifteen miles 
long. The church, therefore, if built in the 
centre, .would be firom eight to fourteen miles 
distant firom some of the properties ; but many of 
the churches are near the boundaries, and even 
where there is a chapel, some of the estates are 
ten or twelve miles firom both the one and the 
other, which is a greater distance than a Chris- 
tian Englishman would like to go, who has no- 
thing else to do on the Sabbath day, and has 
been taught fi!X)m his childhood to consider it 
an imperative duty to attend public worship ; 
how then can a poor heathenish and unin- 
structed Negro be expected to go even one 
half that distance, especially when it is taken 

G 
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into consideration^ that necessity^ as well as his 
overseer^ obliges him to labour some part of 
most Sundays^ in his ground^ to supply his crav- 
ing bodily wants ? 

If it be seriously intended to give the N^ 
groes religious instruction^ the market-*day must 
be changed^ and the Sunday labour of all 
kinds prohibited^ as I before observed^ and 
then additional chapels must be built In the 
large parishes I have been mentioning^ (having 
a population of more than 20^000^ some of them 
nearly 30,000 each,) three or four chapels, be- 
sides the church, would scarcely be sufficient^ 
for the Negroes are much divided; and there 
ought to be a chapel capable of holding 600 or 
700, at least, to every 3000 or 4000 persou ; 
and so situated that none of the Negroes should 
have more than four or five miles to walk. In-^ 
dependent of this, there should be some car 
teehists to assist the curates in their attendance 
on the different estates, so that every gang of 
Slaves might be catechised once every fortnighi 
or three weeks ; for the mere reading of prayers 
and preaching to them, especially such dry 
moral lectures aa are too commonly read, even 
if they could often attend, would be quite inr 
sufficient, as I know by experience, for they. are 
(ninety-nine out of a hundred of them) ignorant 
of the very first principles of religion : they 
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are mere babes in knowledge and understandings 
and must therefore be catechised again and 
agaih^ before the regular service of tjie church 
would be very benefik^ial in bringing them out 
of their gross darkness into the marvellous light 
of the Gospel. 

This plan, if followed, would certainly be 
attended with considerable expense, much 
greater than the sugair planters could (at the 
presenft low prices) afford : it would be necessary 
therefore that the British government should 
defray all the costs and charges of the extra 
curates and catechists; and which, from the 
manner that His Majesty's ministers have 
already conae^ forward in this and other impor- 
tant measures connected with the West Indies, 
I should not hesitate to say they would do, if 
the subject were ably and prudently brought 
forward and supported in the proper place. 

But even then, I fear, there would be many 
obstacles thrown in the way of moral and reli- 
gious instruction by the planters themselves; 
for certeiin it is, that a great part of them, so 
far from encouraging the Negroes to attend 
places of worship, are averse to all instruction, 
and inore psirticularly to one of the most im- 
portant modes of convejdng it, viz. to the 
attendance of clergymen or others on the 
estates, for the purpose of catechisii^g and lee- 

G 2 
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taring. How is it else that the churches are 
nearly empty, when thousands of Slaves are so 
near, that they might, notwithstanding their 
Sunday labour, now and then attend ? I know 
one parish, in particular, where the rector (one 
of the same persons who was prevented offi- 
ciating as. he wished when curate) is very punc- 
tual, in opening his church for morning-service, 
and would be also in the afternoon, could he get 
any to attend ; but though his church is sur- 
rounded with twenty or thirty fine estates, on 
which are 4000 or 5000 Slaves, within three or 
four miles, (most of them less than half that 
distance), yet it is nearly empty, seldom having 
more in it than eight or ten white people, and as 
many Negroes, 

One of the objections of the resident pro- 
prietors and planters to instruction on estates, 
is, that it interferes with the management, and 
that time, and consequently labour, would be 
lost to the owner ; but their principal objection, 
I sincerely believe and am well assured, is, that 
the Slaves, being instructed, would be less 
attentive to labour, less inclined to obey their 
overseers and other deputies, and would be 
more anxious and more easily enabled to throw 
off the yoke of Slavery altogether. 

That these ideas are very erroneous, aiid 
fears, vain and nugatory, could, I conceive, be 
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very easily shewn; for the Christian religion^ 
instead of making a man discontented in what- 
ever situation God may have pleased to place 
him^ has quite a contrary tendency^ as it keeps 
not his mind and thoughts grovelling upon the 
earthy and the things of and connected with the 
earthy but raises them to higher and better ob- 
jects^ to an eternal and happy state^ and makes 
him consider the toils and labours^ and crosses 
and afflictions of this short life as quite a secon- 
dary object, and scarcely worthy the serious con- 
sideration of one who may be (by a sincere faith 
in Christ, and repentance towards God) an heir 
of immortality ; nay, teaches him that he must 
expect these things more or less, and moreover> 
that his Saviour was pleased to be bom of one 
in a low estate ; that the Apostles and Prophets 
laboured much, and suffered hunger, and thirst, 
and persecution; that it is held out to all 
true disciples of Christ, that through much tri- 
bulation they must enter into the kingdom of 
God ; and that all the indignities and hardships 
of this present life, are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory that shall hereafter be re- 
vealed, to all true and patient believers. 

It moreover teaches them to submit to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, and, as 
Slaves, to obey their masters in all things; nay, 
to count them worthy of all honour, and not to 
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seek their own freedom^ by any unjust or un- 
lawful means^ but^ having food and raiment^ to 
be therewith content. This is the doctrine of 
Scripture ; and every discreet and pious minister 
of the Gospel^ stationed in the colonies^ will 
enlarge upon these topics^ and consid^ it his 
duty frequently to recur to them. And when 
the Gospel is so preached^ and the happiness of 
a future state^ the joys of heaven^ held up to 
the view of the poor and lowly Slave as his 
birthright and high privilege^ equally as well as 
they are the white man% I contend that he will 
be not only more attentive to his own persons^ 
and temporal wants^ but will labour more cheer- 
fully and assiduously for his master^ as he will 
serve him, not then with eye-service, hut for 
conscience sake, as being aware that the eye 
of his heavenly Father is constantly upon him, 
and will reward him according to his works, 
produced through the faith of Jesus Christ, and 
the grace aflForded him. 

This, it may be said, looks well upon paper, 
and is all very well in theory ; but practice, or 
real proof, is what would be more satisfactory, • 
and what the colonists and their friends at home 
will require, before they consent to any material 
change. This proof can be given, for the prac* 
tice has resulted from the doctrines and theory 
I have stated, in a part of several parishes in 
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Jamaica, as I shall nunre folly explain in another 
place.* 

I shall only say here^ that the hearts of the 
Negroes appear to be open to conviction^ and 
seem prepared for the reception of the great 
truths of the Gospel. I have seen the eyes of 
many a one sparkle with joy at the preaching of 
Grospel news ; and they seem to be reanimated 
and transformed into different beings^ wh^i told 
that Christ died for them, and that by faith and 
grace they may be saved as well as we. It has 
also its proper effects upon their conversation 
and conduct; for I knew several Negroes in 
Port-Royal, who pulled in canoes or other ho^ts 
for themselves on Sundays (as well as for their 
masters on week-days) give up a part of their 
own day, from religious motives, though their 
subsistence almost depended upon it. 

An anecdote of one in particular I shall relate. 
I had opened the church in the afternoon, prin- 
cipally for the Slaves and free people of colour, 
as those who were employed in canoes, wherries, 
&c. could not attend in the morning ; but sonie 
of them came in the afternoon, with others who 
had been previously a nuisance about the streets. 
On landing in Kingston, on a Monday morning, 
I overheard a dialogue between a canoe man 

* Note 12. See Appendix. 
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and a Negro woman of his acquaintance. They 
did not see me at firsts but the woman addressed 
him^ and expressed her surprise at not seeing him 
yesterday afternoon. ^' Oh,'' he said, ^^ me was 
not up yesterday aft;emoon; me go to church 
now/' ^^ Ah," said she, ^^ you go to church !'* 
^^ Yes," replied he, ^^ the Minister open the church 
twice ebery Sunday, and me go to church in the 
afternoon now ; me go to heary good, and no work 
all day." " Ah," she replied, " dat very good 
of the Minister to open church in the aft;emoon 
for poor Neaga." More of the same kind wais 
said ; but I had been walking near, and when 
they saw me the conversation was put an end 
to. There are very few white people, I fear, 
who, if they had to work hard all the week for 
their master, and had only Sunday, with a 
trifling allowance, to provide for themselves all 
the week following, would give up a part of 
that Sunday to go and hear a sermon. The 
Slaves who work in boats get half a dollar a 
week from their owners, besides the Sunday to 
themselves ; but those who know the heavy and 
hard work (for four Negroes) of pulling a large 
canoe with six or eight persons in it, three or 
four times a day from Kingston to Port«Royal 
and back (and vice versa), a distance of six 
miles, will allow that two shillings and twopence 
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sterling will go but a little way in food and 
liquor ; for liquor of some kind they must have 
in such labour^ and in so very hot a climate. 

I am well assured that I shall be accused of 
having represented the state of Christianity 
amongst the Negroes in Jamaica as much lower 
than it actually is^ and that a knowledge of the 
numbers baptized, in many parishes, wiU be 
sufficient to invalidate what I have stated.* I 
am free to admit that great numbers have been 
baptized^ but the greater part of those never 
attend churchy or any other place of worship, 
and are not converted, but are nearly as great 
heathens as ever they were ; for I cannot for a 
moment allow that all those who are baptized 
are real Christians, even in this Christian 
country, where the relations and sponsors are 
obliged to see that they are taught the nature 
of Christianity, when arrived at a proper age. 
Moreover, those few adults who are baptized 
into our church (in England and Ireland) are 
obliged to be well acquainted with our cate- 
chism and other Christian truths, before they can 
be admitted to this sacrament, and the clergy 
are strictly ordered by the rubric not to bap- 
tize them otherwise. But what is the state of 
these poor Slaves who apply for baptism in the 
West Indies? It is notorious that they are 

* Note 13. See Appendix. 
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totally ignorant of all religion^ and that nine- 
tenths of the adults^ do not know the Apostles' 
Creed, or even the Lord's Prayer. Not the 
least examination^ in fact, is entered into, or 
any questions asked, but those (or a part of 
those) in the form of baptism, so weU is their 
deficiency known ; and, I believe, most of the 
poor beings think that it is to act upon them as 
a charm. 

I do not altogether blame the clergy for this 
uncanonical manner of admitting unins<ructed 
persons to the sacrament of baptism, as there 
is an island law, fining any clergyman in the sum 
of five pounds who refuses to baptize any Negro 
or other Slave that presents himself; but if a 
proper representation of the impropriety of such 
a fine were made by the whole clerical body to 
the House of Assembly, they might certainly 
defer that sacred ceremony till the adults had 
some imperfect knowledge, by learning the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and some of the Com- 
mandments, the very fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian religion. As things are managed at pre- 
sent, however, it would be useless for any one 
rector to attempt a reformation in this matter, 
as the clergy do not refuse to baptize or marry 
the Slaves from other parishes, so that if any 
find a difficulty in getting the ceremony per- 
formed in their own parish church, they, on some 
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other Sunday attend at another^ where there is 
no objection. I am almost ashamed to confess^ 
that in Kingston^ I myself baptized nearly 1000 
in the space of six months^ with little or no 
examination; for being only ciirate^ I considered 
that my refusal to admit them in their ignorant 
state would considerably lessen the rector's in- 
come^ there being a fee of two shillings and six- 
pence currency for every Slave baptized. I did 
at first object ; but on being told by the clerk 
that it was so done by the rest of the clergy^ and 
that I should very considerably lessen the fees 
by refusings I gave way^ and did as others. 

In some of the parishes a considerable number 
of marriages have taken place^ and particularly 
of late years^ as some knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion has had the effect of inducing many 
of them to leave off their licentious courses^ at 
least in some measure ; for though^ I fear^ in 
numerous instances^ those that are married are 
not so constant to each other as they lAould be^ 
yet^ in many others^ I think I may safely say^ the 
best effects have resulted; and that they live 
more happily and contentedly than before^ espe- 
cially where both parties are upon the same 
plantation. The same parishes where religion 
has made the greatest progress^ there^ also^ the 
greatest number of marriages have been solem- 
nized amongst the Slaves. In Kingston and St. 
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Thomas's in the East^ in particular^ a great 
number of couples have been married : in the 
former parish about 2000^ (one-third perhaps 
from Port-Royal, St. David's, and other pa- 
rishes,) and in the latter 1500, within these last 
seven or eight years. In Spanish-Town^ (or St. 
Catherine's,) St. Andrew's, and St. David's, a 
good many have been married also, and a few 
in some other parishes; but in several others 
none at all. In the small town of Port-Royal, 
which is quite separated from the other part of 
the parish, during the two years and three 
months that I served it, I married twelve or 
fourteen couple, free people and Slaves ; and 
several more were about to be married when I 
quitted the parish in April 1823. This is not a 
great number to be sure, but more than had 
been married there for twelve years previously to 
my taking the cure. Two or three of these 
couples had lived together in a state of concu- 
binage for many (I believe nearly twenty) years ; 
and married, I can confidently say, from reli- 
gious motives, as did some of the others. In 
two instances, free men of colour married black 
women ; and in one particular case, the man^ a 
very decent mechanic, applied to me for advice, 
as he said he had lived with the woman many 
years, and knowing now that it was wicked to 
live in that way any longer, they wished to be 
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married; but that he had been much laughed 
and scoffed at, by many in the town for his good 
and virtuous intentions, as the woman was older 
than himself, and had had a child by some other 
man before she lived with him. Having ascer- 
tained that it was not his intention to desert her, 
whether they were married or not, I advised 
him by all means to marry, and not to mind 
what irreligious and wicked people said. They 
came to my house to have the ceremony per- 
formed ; and such was the crowd of low and 
noisy persons around it, that I was obliged to 
send for a constable to keep the peace. After 
the ceremony was performed, the rabble fol- 
lowed, shouting and jeering as if the newly 
married pair had committed some dreadful crime. 
I was obliged in two or three instances to have 
recourse to the constable, on these occasions, 
when they first began to marry, so rare a thing 
was it in Port-Royal; but I am happy to say, 
that before I quitted the parish, I could throw 
open the doors and allow them to look on, which 
they did with much propriety and attention. 

The morals of the Slaves generally are at a 
very low ebb indeed, and how can it well be 
otherwise? for where no sense of religion is, 
no education, and the mind is suffered to lie 
dormant ; there, little more than the instinct of 
the brute creation can exist; this, united to their 
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depressed situation in the scale of beings as 
Slaves^ (where they see a number of good tibings^ of 
which they cannot lawfully partake^) makes them 
inclined to pilfer and steal ; and to avoid punish- 
ment for these^ they have recourse to falsehood. 
It may be truly said of the Negro Slaves^ that, 
<' As soon as they are bom^ they go astray and 
speak lies j'' for, I have been credibly informed, 
it is the custom of many of the mothers to send 
their young children to steal a number of little 
articles from their masters, and when questioned 
about it or accused, they will all stiffly deny the 
charge. 

I believe that most of the Negroes think it no 
sin to steal from the properties of their owners ; 
for great numbers of them bring small quantities 
of coffee, sugar, and sugar-cane to the markets. 
I heard of a Jew, a resident in the parish of 
Clarendon, who shipped in one year from twenty 
to thirty tierces of coffee, a great part of which 
was bought from Negroes, and supposed to be 
stolen, (as he did not grow the tenth part himself^) 
though some of the Slaves plant a few coffee trees 
in their grounds. This absence of morality 
amongst Slaves is not peculiar to the blacks, for 
we know that Slaves, of all colours, and in all 
ages, have abounded in the same kind of vices 
or crimes. Nay, we are told by so great an 
authority as St. Paul himself, what vices abounded 
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amongst the msusiters of the worlds in his days^ 
merely from a want of true religion^ The very 
catalogue is. enough to make one shudder^ and 
may be found in the first chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. He tells us they were filled with 
all unrighteousness^ &c. &c. Where there is 
oppression^ and no sense of religion^ vice and 
immorality must abound. 

Having remarked on the low state of Chris- 
tianity amongst the Slaves in Jamaica^ or rather 
the absence of almost all Christianity but the 
name^ three or four parishes excepted^ I should 
present the public with a very imperfect view of 
the moral and religious state of things in our 
colonies^ did I not make some further observa* 
tions on the clergy themselves. And this I do 
principally from this motive; viz. because the 
whole body has been attacked firom more than 
one' quarter in Jamaica^ and I wish to remove 
the odium from those who do not deserve it> 
and place it where it ought to rest. 

I teive already observed, that many of the clergy 
(rectors and curates) were anxious to advance 
the knowle(%e of religion in their parishes, but 
had been in a great measure prevented through 
the too general profanation of the Sabbath, and 
the labouring and marketing of the Negroes on 
that day. If the clergy open their churches, and 
attend regularly to officiate, they ought not to 
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be blamed because the white inhabitants do not 
choose to attend^ and will not give their Slaves 
time to do so. Most of the clergy do attend on the 
Sunday mornings^ and would in the afternoons 
also, were they encouraged; but they cannot 
compel men to do as they wish, nor is it quite 
safe for them to preach against certain customs 
or vices, such as Sabbath-breaking, fornication, 
8m5. . Some few, who have attempted a reforma- 
tion in these things, have . incurred much dis- 
pleasure, and have been stigmatized with the 
name of Methodists ; some members of their 
congregations have, moreover, in consequence, 
deserted them. Still it is much to be wished, 
that a greater number of regular and. pious 
clergymen of the church of England could be 
induced to go out to our western colonies ; as, 
from their learning and character, they would 
certainly produce more eflFect among the whites ; 
and from their humanity and piety, it is to be 
hoped, amongst the Slaves also. For want of 
such men, some have been ordained heretofore 
that would not otherwise have been admitted 
into the church, and several of whom (I am sorry 
a sense of duty obliges me to say) have not 
been so attentive to their arduous duties as they 
should have been. This has been the case also 
since the passing of the Curate's Bill; for ^500 
a year, was an inducement to some colonial 
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gentlemen^ who could not acquire so good an 
income any other way, to offer themselves, and 
through the imprudence and remissness of some of 
the rectors, they got testimonials signed, through 
which means they have obtained ordination. 

To two or three that presented testimonials for 
signature, some of the rectors I know objected, 
and refused to sign the same ; but others, firom 
friendship or the requests of interested friends, 
were induced to aflSx their names. 

In one case, a gentleman who stands high at 
the government-house, and takes nearly as much 
power upon himself as the governor, sent to the 
late rector of Spanish-Town a form of testimo- 
nials for a candidate for holy orders, with a re- 
quest that he would put his name to it, which 
(the old gentleman told me himself) he did with 
reluctance } but remarked, that a request from 
the great man was law.* 

Through such means as these, several Creole 
gentlemen on half-pay, and clerks, not too well 
qualified, have obtained ordination, and hold 
situations which the most pious men would 
almost shrink from, when considering how great 
an account they must render to a merciful but 
just Judge, for the charge of so many thousands 
of unconverted souls; so that the good and 
pious ftelate, whose office it is to ordain for the 

* Note 14. See Appendix. 
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colonies^ has^ from the best and most Ghristiaii 
intentions^ been imposed upon ; (with all defer- 
ence and reverence I say it;) having been 
taught to believe that every one recommended 
was a religious person, when self-interest only, 
or a provision from the income of a promised 
living or curacy was the principal inducement^ 
as the subsequent conduct of some of them has 
sufficiently proved. 

One of these curates was suspended by His 
Majesty^s Ecclesiastical Commissaries, for an 
improper sermon preached in Kingston Church ; 
but in a few days after he was appointed to 
another curacy in a different part of the island. 
He did very little duty there, and shortly after 
this appointment he was owner of a small vessel 
which traded to Kingston, and was regularly con- 
signed to a well-known merchant there, since 
a bankrupt. This however was not profitable 
enough, as may be supposed ; for he went on 
board of her himself, made a voyage in her to 
Cuba, and returned safe and prosperous with an 
assorted cargo, some part of which, (I waa cre- 
dibly informed,) was exposed for sale in his own 
parish, not in his name, but for his account. 
The only punishment he incurred for this dis- 
graceful conduct, was the loss of his salary for 
the time he was absent, through the vestry of 
the parish. This thoughtless Creole was only 
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in deacon's orders, though he managed, after 
some time, to get testimonials signed to enable 
him to take priest's orders also, and was on his 
paissage home for that purpose ; but the vessel 
in which he embarked never reached England, 
as it was wrecked, and the poor young man, I 
am sorry to add, perished, with nearly all the 
others on board. 

Two or three of the half-pay gentlemen also 
have done but little duty and less good ; for 
when they do officiate, it is in that careless and 
indevout manner, that the few who attend them 
are not benefited. One of them, lately an ensign, 
had a private house fitted up by order of the 
vestry, in a very large parish, where he officiated 
once a fortnight; but it being in a situation 
where but few of the Negroes attended, (as 
not many properties were in the neighbourhood,) 
another and more eligible place was selected and 
fitted up for divine service ; but though he was 
requested by the rector and some of the vestry 
to officiate once every other Sunday, there also, 
he would not do it, as he said the fatigue was too 
great for him. The consequence was that some 
of the vestrymen were dissatisfied, (not always 
the case in Jamaica,) and one of the most active of 
them came to me and requested I would go up 
to the Mountain-chapel for a few Sundays, or 
otherwise,' he said, if divine servic^ were not 

h2 
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performed there by a clergyman, he would 
request the attendance of one of the Wesleyan 
preachers. Having been requested by the rector 
also, (who was anxious for the sake and credit 
of the established church,) I went three or four 
Sundays, as did he himself, till the zealous 
curate could be compelled to go by order of the 
vestry ; which order he subsequently got, and a 
reprimand from one of the magistrates, who told 
him he thought it was a pity he did not give up 
the church and enter the army again. At this 
temporary chapel a very fair congregation of 
Negroes, and some white persons attended, as 
there were about twenty properties, with 3000 
or 4000 Slaves, within four or five miles. 

Another of these clergymen, a rector of a large 
parish, was exposed very lately in one of the 
public, or island papers, for his indecent obser- 
vations on some coloured females at a funeral 
where he officiated. 

Another, who had hesitated between an iron- 
monger's shop and the church, and who had 
been appointed curate to a large country parish, 
which was partially disturbed about Christmas 
last, was (instead of being at his post, where it 
may be supposed a clergyman might have been 
of some service) strutting about Kingston and 
Spanish-Town in large spurs, a la militaire, 
idling away his precious time, and taking his fill 
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of pleasure. Can a serious man, who wishes 
well to the cause of religion in general, and to 
the church of England in particular, see such 
things without thinking of the words of the 
prophet Ezekiel, chap, xxxiii. ? 

By such persons as these being thrust into 
sacred oflSces, it is not only that the Negroes 
are suffered to remain in their heathenish and 
unconverted state, but some of the white people 
also are prevented attending the churches, out 
of the disrespect they have for these individuals, 
or the knowledge they have of their inability to 
instruct others, who have so little religion them- 
selves. I have heard several gentlemen say, 
when asked if they had been at church, or if 
they go often, ^^ No, I seldom or never go ; 
for what is the use of going to hear him ; a;t 
such and such a time he was so and so, or was 
with such a person ; and going to England for a 
few months cannot have made much of a clergy- 
man of him.*' The white part of the population 
are in general too fond of an excuse to keep 
away from a place of worship, and as to the 
Slaves, they^ poor degraded beings, are almost 
beneath consideration or notice. This may be 
thought severe or satirical, but it is the truth ; 
for most of the Creole young men, who are bom 
in the midst of prejudices, and imbibe them from 
their mother's breasts, (so that they grow with 
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their growth^ and increase with their strength^) 
as also most officers bom^ or livings or serving 
many years^ in the West Indies^ think so meanly 
of the Negro race, that they do not deem it 
worth while to take proper pains with them^ 
even where they are encouraged so to do by the. 
parishioners. How then can they be expected 
to do any good, where so many obstacles are in 
general thrown in the way of giving the Slaves 
religious instruction ? 

I have no hesitation in saying, that the only 
clergymen who can possibly do much good in 
our western colonies, are men of real humanity — 
men of highly religious feeling — men who enter 
into the ministry of the church with the hope 
and view of saving souls, of turning sinful mortals 
from darkness to light ; who will add precept 
upon precept, line upon line, and be instant at 
all seasons. For such labourers in the Lord's 
vineyard there is a glorious harvest in the West 
Indies ; but very few such men are to be found 
among Creoles, (unless they have been educated 
altogether in England,) and therefore the less 
number of them that are ordained ministers of 
the Gospel, for that part of the world, so much 
the better. 

It is with sorrow I make these remarks, as it 
may be thought presumptuous in me, and that I 
am taking too much upon myself; but I can 
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conscientiously assure my readers^ that it is not 
from a wish to expose others, nor yet from any 
personal dislike that I have to the individuals 
aUuded to, but solely from that ardent desire 
which I have to serve the Negroes and other 
inhabitants ; for however I may be disliked by 
some of the whites, and abused by others, I 
shall conscientiously endeavour to discharge 
what I consider an imperative duty, as pleasing 
God and not men. Most of the colonists know 
not the importance of true and vital religion, 
but are in gross darkness^ and some of them 
perhaps will have cause to thank me hereafter 
for exhibiting the defects of religion and mora- 
lity amongst them. If not, I have the consola- 
tion to know that I am engaged in a good cause ; 
for religion not only benefits individuals, here 
and hereafter, but conduces to other great and 
high ends ; as we are told in the book of truth, 
that " Righteousness exalteth a nation;'' and we 
need not go far for a great example in proof of 
this, for what but religion has saved Great 
Britain in the midst of so many convulsions and 
terrible wars ? What but the exercise of it, and 
its influence on their hearts, has kept the mass 
of the population from the contamination of infi- 
delity, atheism, and rebellion, which so lately 
reigned around her ? The same causes will have 
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the same effects on blacks as on whites^ in the 
West India Islands as in the British. 

The evils of Slavery, great as they have 
already been shewn to be, would yet be less 
lamentable than they really are, if they affected 
the Slaves only; but truly distressing to an 
awakened and well-regulated Christian mind is 
it to witness the demoralizing effects brought on 
the white part of the population also, nearly the 
whole of whom live in a state of open and 
acknowledged, and even boasted fornication. 
It is a well-known and notorious fact, that 
very few of the white men in the West Indies 
marry, except a few professional men, and some 
few merchants in the towns, and here and there, 
in the country, a proprietor or large attorney. 
Most of the merchants and shopkeepers in the 
towns, and the whole of the deputy planters, 
(viz. overseers,) in all parts of the country, have 
what is called a housekeeper, who is their con- 
cubine or mistress, afiid is generally a free 
woman of colour; but the book-keepers, wEo 
are too poor and too dependent to have any 
kind of establishment, generally take some 
mulatto, or black female Slave, from the estate 
where they are employed, or live in a more 
general state of licentiousness. 

This is so very common a vice, and so far from 
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being accounted scandalous^ that it is looked 
upon by every person as a matter of course ; 
and if a newly-arrived young man happens to 
have brought a few moral or religious ideas with 
him from Great Biiitain^ he is soon deprived of 
them by taunt and ridicule^ and is in a short 
time unblushingly amalgamated into the common 
mass of hardened and barefaced licentiousness. 
This does not depreciate the privileged white men 
even in the eyes of most Creole white ladies^ 
for they often pay visits to the mistress of a 
relative, and fondle and caress the little ones; ^ 
nay, I have known some married ladies pay 
visits to the kept mistresses of rich men, who 
were not relatives, though they would not look 
upon a more respectable woman of the same 
colour, who might be married to a brown man. 
They generally treat overseers and book-keepers 
with much contempt, though when any one is 
fortunate enough to become an attorney or pro- 
prietor, or to thrive in the world in any other 
way, the family of brown children is no obstacle, 
for tbp white ladies' smiles are sure to be won. 
The Latin proverb, ^^ Omnia vincit amor^^* does 
not hold good with the fgur ones of Jamaica, un- 
less it be the love of money, for certainly, as a 
Greek poet says, " Movov apyvpov jSXcTrovaiv/' they 
loplwdJiia^pney only, and when that comes, 
no matter how the herJS got it^ heisa^^ 
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dinner parties^ and at balls and assemblies ; and^ 
by and by. Esquire Barber, or any other igno- 
rant Esquire, becomes, through the weight of 
the same precious metal, Custos Rotulorum, or 
member of assembly, and hi6 honourable lady, 
now advanced to the first colonial circles, is no 
more moved at what becomes of the poor mis- 
tress and the coloured brats, (as they are con- 
temptuously called,) than if they were so many 
dumb animals.* 

What a horrible picture is this ! In Jamaica 
alone, there are seven or eight thousand white 
men, nearly the whole of whom live in this 
wicked state, in defiance of the commands of 
God, and in spite of the examples and pre- 
cepts inculcated upon their minds in the mother 
country. 

For the proprietors, merchants, and wealthy 
tradesmen, there is little or no excuse to be 
made, as they could provide for a wife and fa- 
mily ; but for the overseers (the book-keepers 
are too poor and dependent, and therefore are 
out of the question) there is much to be*- said, 
as, if they were inclined to marry, they dare not 
do it ; for in nineteen cases out of twenty, a 
loss of their situation would immediately follow j 
so great, so universal an objection is there with 
th^ great attomies and the few resident pro- 

* Note I5. See Appendix. 
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prietors, to the marriage of overseers, or to 
employing them when married. * I do not say 
that there is a general wish among the overseers 
themselves to enter the married state, for, unfor- 
tunately, though most of them arrived in the 
colonies without a shilling in their pockets, nay 
more, numbers have been imported (particularly 
from Scotland) in a demi-kind of Slavery, their 
passage out being paid by instalments by the 
managers who hire them, in two or three years 
after their arrival; yet such is their infatu- 
ation and pride, that they look forward, most 
of them, to making fortunes and to becoming 
great men, and would not marry if they could, 
to live decently and religiously. There are, how- 
ever, many respectable men amongst them, who, 
I believe, would gladly get married, if they 
were permitted, and especially if they had a 
more certain tenure in their situations ; for now 
an owner or attorney may dismiss them at a 
day^s notice, and they frequently are dismissed 
for no fault at all, particularly if a gentleman in 
this country finds it advantageous to change his 
attorney, the overseers from his estates are then 
often dismissed, without ceremony, by the suc- 
cessor, to the great injury and loss, perhaps, of 
the proprietor. I might here remark, that two 
or three large attomies from the north country, 

* Note 16. See Appendix. 
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are very much in the habit of doing^ this, (more 
especially if there be any from the south among 
them,) to make way for their own countrymen. 
This should not be, as most of the estates belong 
to English noblemen or gentlemen. 

The only reasons, and they very lame ones, 
which I have heard assigned for this extraordi- 
nary objection to marriage amongst overseers, 
are, that they would be so comfortable at home, 
they would not pay sufficient attention to the 
management of the estates, and that the main- 
tenance of a wife and white family would bring 
a greater expense to the owner. This, however, 
is quite erroneous, as may be easily proved, 
for an overseer is not required to be in the 
field all the day long, and I am quite certain 
that the generality- of them spend several hours 
of the day, in and about the house, which is as 
much as affectionate, but reasonable women 
would require ; and if they were not very good 
husbands, some part of that time, I dare say, 
would be gladly dispensed with. But as to the 
other objection, that a wife would bring greater 
expense to the estate, I imagine it is equally 
fallacious with the former, and will vanish at the 
touch of reason and truth ; for it is very well 
known that the poor woman of colour, feeling, 
and duly considering the precariousness of her 
situation, can have no interest, at least, in the 
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prosperity of the estate, or for its owner, but is 
anxious to lay up something for a rainy day, to . 
provide for herself and unfortunate children; 
whereas the wife being upon a more secure 
footing, would economise and use all diligence 
for the advantage of the proprietor, in order 
that, with her husband, she might give general 
satisfaction, and that he might have a permanent 
situation : the husband's interest would be the 
wife's interest, and it undoubtedly would gene- 
rally promote the interests of those who owned 
the estates. 

If it would then promote the master's inte- 
rests, how great an improvement would take 
place in another point of view ; for the mana- 
ger's residence, instead of being an abode of 
profligacy aad infidelity, as it now too commonly 
is, would then be the habitation of virtue, of 
morality, and (it is to be hoped) of religion too j 
the poor degraded and shunned mistress, who 
is thrust into a back-room with her unfortu- 
nate offspring, and must not appear at the 
breakfast or dinner-table, would give place to 
the respectable, and acknowledged, and unob- 
trusive wife, who would adorn her husband's 
board, and at the same time that she gave birth 
and life to harmless and pleasant chat, and en- 
couraged virtuous love and admiration by her 
smiles and agreeable demeanor, and the proud 
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exhibition and fond caresses of legitimate chil- 
dren, would also repress any indelicate sallies 
or obscene allusions from the mouths of her 
husband^s guests ; whilst the gross expressions, 
repeated oaths, and other lamentable effects, 
which must result from the now frequent Bac- 
chanalian orgies, would be abolished, and peo- 
ple would only have to speak of them as a part 
of the history of the past, and would wonder 
that colonial blindness could so long have 
suffered such a state of things to exist ; a state 
of things, more worthy of a colony of Pagan 
Rome, with her hundred brazen gods, than of 
Christian Britain, the devout worshipper of the 
triune God of truth and mercy. 

This would also be productive of another 
good effect, as it would produce another cast 
or rank in colonial society ; for as overseers arc 
hardly looked upon as gentlemen, (except one 
here and there, who may be a small proprietor^) 
however respectable his friends in the mother 
country may be, if inclined, and allowed to 
marry, he would find some diflSculty, in the pre- 
sent state of things, to procure for himself a wife ; 
for so great is the pride of the Creole white 
women, (who are all ladies of course), that even 
a small proprietor's or petty shopkeeper's 
daughter would look with disdain upon an 
overseer, and wonder at his presumption in as- 
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piring to the honour of her hand^ in marriage. 
If marriage were encouraged amopg them^ how- 
ever, there would, in time, be no difficulty ; as 
the daughter of an overseer would not object, 
I imagine, to a husband in the same situation pf 
life as her father ; and thus a humbler class of 
white females would grow up and increase, who, 
though they might not be so high and fond of 
dress, (I am sure they would not be so proud 
and conceited,) as the present race, would yet 
be more useful, as they would be good house- 
wifes, and diffuse comfort, decency and mo- 
rality, where there is so great a want of these 
very desirable virtues. 

This unchristian way of living, this almost 
total absence of the sacred rite of marriage 
amongst the whites, has been productive of 
that numerous and intermediate race between 
whites and blacks, commonly called people of 
colour; they are of various shades and denomi- 
nations, for, accordingly as they approach nearer 
to the whites, so do they gain a lighter shade, 
and a different name. The nearest to a Negro 
is a Sambo, the next a Mulatto, next a Qua^ 
droon, next a Mustee, and next a Mustiphino ; 
after which the shade is lost, for the children of 
a Mustiphino, by a white man, are accounted 
white by law, and have higher privileges than 
the others. 
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The greater part of these are free, as most 
white men of property live with free women, 
whose children are bom free ; and the generality 
of overseers, if they have taken a Slave for 
a mistress, are anxious to emancipate her and 
their children, and even some of the tradesmen 
employed on plantations do it when they are 
able; the book-keepers and many of the trades- 
men are too poor or too careless, and conse- 
quently there are many Mulatto male and female 
Slaves, and some Quadroons and Mustees : so 
that there are numerous instances of the de- 
scendants of white men, being in a state of ^ 
Slavery, in our own Christian colonies. 

The greater part of these live also in a state 
of fornication; many are condemned to do so 
by their poverty and a total want of employment, 
for the poor females are brought up to no busi- 
ness, with very few exceptions, nor is there any 
demand for their services as servants. Except 
then their parents have left them sufficient to 
live upon, (which is but seldom the case,) they 
must prostitute their persons or starve ; for such 
is the contempt with which the men of colour 
are treated, (even by the lowest of the white 
men,) and such is the poverty of many of them, 
that most of the brown women prefer being 
kept by a white man to being the wife of a man 
of her own colour and rank, though it can 
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scarcely be said, that they have any rank at all. 
Such were the disadvantages that the brown 
men laboured under, that till within these last few 
years, marriage was seldom solemnized between 
two people of colour ; but of late, and particu- 
larly in Kingston, and two or three other pa- 
rishes, where the doctrines of Christianity have 
been most propagated, a considerable number 
have been married, and live in an exemplary aiid 
respectable maimer. Many more would follow 
these praiseworthy examples, were it not for 
the white man^s gold and fine promises, con- 
nected with the idea in the female mind of hav- 
ing a fairer offspring ; for such is the disgrace 
and disadvantage attached to colour, that the 
greater part of the females take a great pride in 
seeing their children progressively advancing to 
the privileged colour and cast. 

One would imagine that the people of colour, 
being most of them immediately descended from 
white fathers, and brought up in the same house 
with them, would be treated with more consi- 
deration ; but such is the pride and jealousy of 
the colonists against any having the least tinge 
in them, that however worthy, wealthy, or well 
educated they may be, the males are deprived 
of most privileges, and shut out from all trusts 
and offices ; and the females, however fair and 
chaste they may be, (for many^of them are as 
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fair and chaste as the white women, and parti- 
cularly as to the latter, those who have been 
educated in Britain), they are not allowed to 
marry the lowest white man ; at least if a white 
man were to marry one of them, he would be 
scouted and persecuted as a thief and a vaga- 
bond, and shunned as though he were a monster, 
or would infect them with the plague. * 

A great part of the people of colour, in the 
towns, are constant attendants at places of wor- 
ship, and many of them, both men and women, 
possess respectable property in houses and 
Slaves; for a considerable part of the houses 
in Kingston belong to coloured females. In 
different parts of the country also, many of the 
men, and some women, have small coffee moun- 
tains, and some few have them of a large extent. 
Of late years a few privileges have been 
granted them, such as their being permitted to 
give evidence in courts of justice, and to hold 
property to any extent ; but no brown man is 
allowed to serve on juries, to be an overseer or 
book-keeper, to fill even the low office of consta- 
ble or beadle, or (whatever property he may have) 
to vote for a member of Assembly ; but although 
he cannot save deficiency on any white man^s 
plantation (viz. though he cannot on any estate 
or plantation, fill any low office of a white man, 

* Note 17. See Appendix. 
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either as carpenter, or smith, or bookrkeeper, 
so as to assist in making up the number that 
must be kept according to law, * in proportion 
to the quantity of Slaves, except it be on an- 
other brown man^s property) ; yet he is obliged to 
turn out in the militia, and to clothe and accoutre 
himself, at his own expense, which expense is 
more than some of them can well bear. 

They applied to the House of Assembly, last 
year, for an extension of privileges ; but though 
a few members supported their claims, the bill 
was thrown out, with very little ceremony, by a 
great majority. I am not prepared to say it 
would be politic to grant them the same pri- 
vileges as the whites, (whilst' Slavery shall exist) 
for I would not admit them into the Assembly, 
or magistracy, and a few other of the highest 
offices ; but I do not see why those who have 
freehold property, of a certain value, should 
not vote for returning members to the House of 
Assembly; why some of the respectable ones 
should not sit as jurors, or be admitted into the 
low office of a book-keeper, at least, for they 
are very capable of that, and would not only 
render as much service to the proprietor, as the 
Whites in that situation do, but also prevent a 

* If a certain number of white men are not hired on every 
property having sixty or seventy Negroes, a fine for each 
deficiency is recoverable. 

i2 
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great waste of life ; for the fatigues of that 
office, with the great and oppressive heat from 
a tropical sun, to which they are continually ex- 
posed, carry off one half of the white young 
men (who come out in droves to be book- 
keepers, but live not to be overseers,) in the 
first two years after their arrival. 

Charity and humanity, one would think, would 
obtain for some of them this privilege ; but as 
these are not colonial virtues, there is a some- 
thing which will probably have more weight 
with most of the planters and other interested 
whites — and that is policy ; for the browns are 
now as numerous as they themselves, and in 
twenty years more will be double, if things con- 
tinue there as they at present exist. The people 
of colour, therefore, ought to be conciliated; 
for were they to be driven, by repeated con- 
tempt, insult and oppression, to join the Slaves, 
and afford them arms and ammunition, (as they 
could do in a very short time, for they, with the 
free blacks, are all armed and allowed to buy 
more arms) : were they then goaded on to join 
the Slaves, — ^woe be to the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica ! One month's civil war would moisten 
the soil with their blood, and exterminate them, 
root and branch, from the face of the earth. 

It is very evident, therefore, that it is not to 
the Negroes as Slaves only that the colonists 
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have objections; for when they are free they 
are considered equally beneath the favoured 
whites: even those descended from them, on 
one side only, however far removed, are treated 
with contempt and disdain ; for they are not ac- 
counted worthy to sit in their presence, nor 
hardly to pick up the crumbs under their table. 
Colour therefore, colour is the mark of dis- 
grace ; colour is the stain for which those who 
have the least of it, pay so dearly and suffer so 
much, from those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, highly-favoured British Christians ! ! 
Such conduct and such sentiments would be 
disgraceful to educated and liberal heathens, 
much more to the disciples of a meek and lowly 
Saviour; and I will make bold to say, that 
though they are nominally called so, they are 
not worthy of the name ; for the Gospel teaches 
us to consider all men as brethren, of whatever 
nation or colour they may be, and to esteem 
them as better than ourselves. The Scriptures 
tell us, that God is no respecter of persons; 
and to shew us that a black man, or Negro, is 
as valuable in his sight as a man of any other 
colour, God himself commanded Philip, one of 
his beloved Evangelists, to undertake a long 
journey for the purpose of converting and bap- 
tizing the Eunuch, an Ethiopian or Negro, who 
was the prime minister of Queen Candace, and 
who had come some hundreds of miles to worship 
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at Jerusalem^ according to the law of Moses ; and 
through whose conversion and means in conse- 
quence (it is supposed by some learned divines) 
the Gospel was first planted in Ethiopia, or 
Abyssinia, where some knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion exists even to this day; almost 
extinct however, just like the glimmering of the 
nearly exhausted lamp, but which, it is to be 
hoped, will by and by be renovated with in- 
creased and tenfold splendour, when God shall 
give the word, and great will be the company of 
faithful preachers. 

If the Almighty therefore has, in times past, 
chosen the Negroes as being as worthy of eter- 
nal salvation as the highly-favoured Europeans, 
upon whom the light of the Gospel has shone 
most clearly ; who are we, that we should despise, 
and shackle, and oppress them, with worse than 
Egyptian bondage, because it has not pleased 
the great and merciful Creator of us all to give 
them a white skin. Let us take the advice and 
exhortatibn of St. Paul, and hold fast our faith 
with all humility, lest, being only a wild branch, 
we ourselves be broken off; let us not carry our 
heads too proudly, for if we boast, we bear not 
the vine, but the vine us, and like the Jews of 
old we may be cast off, to be the dregs and 
hissing of all nations. 
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Having hitherto confined my observations to 
the island of Jamaica^ it will be expected from 
the title given to this my little work and first 
essay, that I should say something of the other 
colonies. As I have visited some of them for a 
short time, and made particular enquiries about 
the others, I may safely assert that the picture 
drawn of Slavery in Jamaica, will pretty faith- 
fully delineate its features, its actual and present 
state, in all the other Slave-holding islands and 
colonies belonging to Great Britain. There 
may be, and is, a variety of shades, some darker 
and some brighter ; but as a whole, it will be 
found tolerably correct. 

In Antigua, and one or two other islands, 
I believe, some of the evils and hardships 
(thought to be unavoidably attached to Slavery) 
have been somewhat lessened ; more encourage- 
ment has been given to religious clergymen and 
missionaries, and the quantum of labour is not 
so rigorously exacted; but more particularly 
the people of colour have been more favoured, 
and have more privileges. 

In some other colonies, however, — ^Demerara 
and Berbice, ai;id the islands of Dominica and 
St. Lucia, the evjls and hardships of the Slaves 
are even greater than in Jamaica, particularly in 
the two former ; for the fatness and abundant 
goodness of the soil has augmented the cupidity 
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of the planters there, to that degree, that the 
poor Negroes are very much over-worked, to 
increase the enormous produce, and to cause 
their masters' pockets to overflow with money, 
that root of all evil. 

In Trinidad, the humane and merciful inten- 
tions of government (towards the whole of the 
bondmen in our colonies, if they had been 
quietly permitted to persevere) have been put 
in practice, and I shall only say respecting it, 
that I trust these changes for the better will 
succeed (without any disturbance) for the benefit 
of the Slaves, and with no great detriment to 
tlie masters ; that the vociferous mouths, of the 
fearful and hard-hearted among the colonists and 
their advocates and partisans, may be in some 
measure stopped. 

So infatuated and enraged are these men, at 
any attempt at the least change for the better, 
amongst the enslaved Negroes, that they fill the 
whole world with their complaints, and cry 
aloud that ruin and destruction will come 
speedily upon them, unless the humane and reli- 
gious in Britain give up, — not only their efforts 
against the present system of Slavery, but also 
writing and talking upon the subject ! ! Ye 
Britons ; ^^ Bona verba quasoJ*^ To what a 
pass are we come. I trust however that they 
will be shortly proved to be false prophets, 
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and that none of their property will be de- 
stroyed, much less any of their lives taken 
away, or healths injured, unless, as to the latter, 
they wound themselves for very rage and disap- 
pointment, as did the false prophets of Baal, 
when crying aloud, from morning till evening, — 
'^ O Baal, hear us V And certainly the colo- 
nists cannot invoke any greater god for the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things. It is not a 
trifling or ridiculous subject, but surely they do 
make themselves ridiculous, by the manner in 
which they talk and write about England, them- 
selves, and their highly-fed and happy Slaves. 

With respect to religion, in the other colo- 
nies, there is still less provision made for its 
propagation among the Slaves (Antigua and 
St. Kittys excepted) than even in Jamaica ; for 
in several of them, containing many thousands 
of Slaves, besides other inhabitants, there is 
only one clergyman (perhaps two), with the same 
number of dissenting ministers ; and in one or 
two, no clergyman at all. From two or three co- 
lonies, ministers of the gospel, of different per- 
suasions, it is well known, have been driven ; and 
in one or two instances clergymen of the esta- 
blished church have been obliged to quit ; but 
as his Majesty's Ministers seem determined to 
persevere (on the score of religion at least), and 
as Bishops have been appointed to preside over. 
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inspect into^ and encourage that department^ 
let us hope that brighter days are in store for all 
classes in the West Indies; that the rust of 
bigotry, and superstition, and infidelity will 
gradually be wiped away ; that toleration will 
be generally granted, and encouragement given 
to all good men ; for I will venture to say, that 
nothing but true and vital religion can soften 
the rigour of things there, and give stability, 
comfort, and prosperity to the different classes. 
In this sentiment some of the best and most reli- 
gious men in Jamaica, I well know, are perfectly 
agreed with me, as I have it in a way that can- 
not be doubted or disputed. 



PART III. 

REMARKS HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL J PROBABLE 
EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT COERCIVE SYSTEM, &C. 

Much has been said by the colonists and 
their supporters and abettors, of the tendency 
of Earl Bathurst^s instructions (which were 
sent out to the governors of the different West 
Indian islands, last year, for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Slaves) to excite the 
Negroes to conspiracy and rebellion. That the 
mischievous rumours spread abroad, in the co- 
lonies, about the said humane instructions, 
caused discontent amongst the Slaves generally, 
cannot admit of a doubt ; but had the governors 
acted more wisely and prudently, and caused 
these instructions or a part of them (that part 
of them relating to the suppression of the Sun- 
day markets, and allowing them more time for 
cultivating their grounds) to be proclaimed or 
read on every estate, so that no misconceptions 
could have taken place, the effects on their igno- 
rant minds would have been Very different. 

But, instead of this, in Jamaica, I well 
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recollect, that the real nature of the instructions 
was kept secret, whilst doubtful and mischievo^as 
rumours were spread abroad, and the daily and 
weekly newspapers teemed with the crude and 
dangerous remarks of the silly editors and their 
injudicious friends ; stating, generally, what 
would be the horrid consequences resulting 
from the instructions sent out : viz. ^^ That they 
would excite immediate rebellion amongst the 
Slaves ; that the troops in the island would be 
quite insufficient to prevent insubordination and 
insurrection ; that parties of them ought to be 
sent to such and such places, for that the white 
people were in danger of having their throats 
cut by* the savage blacks, and that they would 
all be murdered in their beds.'' And all this 
before the least symptom of disobedience or 
conspiracy had shewn itself in any one parish 
in the island. 

These imprudent, ill timed, and dangerous 
remarks, were no doubt read by some of the 
free people, or whites themselves, in hearing of 
some of the Slaves, and spread like wildfire 
through the great mass of the population, who 
not knowing the real facts, thought, I verily 
believe, that they were to have two or three 
days in the week to themselves, and many of 
them imagined that, after Christmas, they were 
to be emancipated: 

The manner in which these instructions were 
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received by the House of Assembly, and the 
violent manner in which the substance of them 
was there debated, (or rather commented upon,) 
united with the contempt and menace with 
which they were rejected, tended very much 
also, to increase the false impression on the unin- 
formed minds of the Slaves. 

The natural consequences of exaggeration by 
the Alarmists, through the newspapers ; and of 
determined opposition by the Members of As- 
sembly, to all further amelioration of their hard 
condition, were, that the Slaves became discon- 
tented, and in two parishes, St. George's and St. 
Mary's, (the most barbarous and imenlightened 
in all Jamaica,) some symptoms of an intention of 
conspiracy appeared, and would very probably 
have broken out, on some of the estates, into 
open insurrection, had not the nightly meetings 
(or rather meeting, for I heard only of one, on 
Balcarras a sugar estate in St. George's) been 
discovered in good time. 

In St. Mary's it is not pretended that there 
were any such meetings, and the whole affair 
was by many considered doubtful, as the informa- 
tion was given by a Negro lad against his father 
and others, and the evidence was by no means 
clear and satisfactory: that there was any 
thing like insurrection, in either parish, I deny, 
and the contrary may be very plainly seen by any 
one of common sense who will take the trouble to 
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read the trials. It might be observed, moreover, 
that this is not the first time that the Negroes 
on that estate, in St. George's (and on one or 
two adjoining properties, a part of them being 
from St. Domingo, and belonging to French 
refugees) have exhibited symptoms of insu- 
bordination. In Jamaica, they have certainly 
made the most of it, as they always do of 
these things, in all the sugar colonies, to 
deceive the English people, and to deter the 
British Parliament from interfering; for, ex- 
cept in the parishes above mentioned, (with 
St. James's also, where several Slaves were tried 
for being at a dance, and talking about what 
was intended for them by their friends in Eng- 
land,)* the Negroes were very quiet and shewed 
no disposition to rebel or even to conspire ; and 
even in these, no overt act was conmiitted, 
(unless the reported assemblage with sticks on 
one estate for one single night can be called so j) 
there also the scanty and ill trained militia of 
the two parishes were quite sufficient to prevent 
insurrection, and to seize and bring to justice 
those few who had committed themselves by 
seditious language and other suspicious circum- 
stances. So little fear was there of any danger 
to the lives and properties of his Majesty's 
white subjects, from the exaggerated represen- 
tations of these fearful and timid personages 

* Note 18. See Appendix. 
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themselves, that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
King's troops did not think it worth while to 
send a single soldier to their assistance ; though 
he was much on the alert, and had them in 
readiness at the nearest habitable barracks, in 
case of any absolute necessity of their being 
ordered out. He was unmercifully abused about 
it in some of the newspapers, whose sapient 
editors were terribly aflfirighted at the rumours, 
the (Ambiguas in vulgum voces,) which they 
themselves, and their magnanimous friends, had 
manufactured and spread abroad ; but the quiet 
and untragical conclusion of this bloodless 
drama (unless to the poor blacks who suffered) 
pretty satisfactorily proves, that His Excellency, 
the General, had more penetration than they, 
and was in the right not to march his troops to 
death, in that dreadful and sickly climate, when 
it was not called for by strict necessity. Even 
the people of Kingston were taught to be- 
lieve, at first, that a great part of the Slaves 
in St. George's were in open rebellion, till 
a clever and courageous little man, the editor 
of the Daily Advertiser in that city, rode 
up through the parish, (which he did without 
the least molestation, and without even a Ser- 
jeant's guard,) and went to the town and gaol, 
reported to be full of rebels, where he found 
one or two poor creatures confined for petty 
offences ; this he stated in his paper a day or 
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two after, and the minds of most people were 
at ease. 

In most parishes they kept guard during the 
Christmas holidays ; but there was no necessity 
for the whole regiment being on duty, in any of 
them, and in some, a company only was daily 
mustered, in a convenient place ; but in St. An- 
drew's, a large parish adjoining St. George's no 
guard was kept after the first two or three days. 

In the city of Kingston, where there are 
eight or ten thousand Slaves, and a greater 
number of free blacks and free people of co- 
lour, there was a strong guard kept all the holi- 
days, and fearful rumours were afloat, of the 
horrid and diabolical intentions of the Slaves. 
It was said that they were connected with those 
in St. George's, and that they were all to rise 
on a certain night, to set fire to the city in ten 
places, and murder all the white people as they 
should come out of their dwellings. The free 
blacks and people of colour were also suspected 
of being inclined to join them ; but an accident 
happened, just before the commencement of the 
holidays, which completely satisfies my mind, 
(and will that of every impartial person) that all 
those fears were idle dreams, as far as regarded 
the Slaves, but very unjust and wicked as re- 
lated to the free people of colour. — ^This acci- 
dent was a fire that occurred within fifty yards 
of my own residence ; it broke out about ten 
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o'clock at night, and as I was about retiring to 
my bed-chamber, I heard the mournful excla- 
mations of the mistress of the house, who was 
crying out Fire, fire ! Soon after the drums beat, 
and the church bell struck out, giving the alarm ; 
I ran up stairs, and, from a back gallery, could 
clearly perceive the fire, which was very alarm- 
ing, and appeared close to us, there being but 
two houses and a lane, intervening between it 
and my lodgings. 

Though I never gave full credit to the rumours 
of the horrid intentions of the Negroes, yet I 
was somewhat staggered, and hardly knew what 
to do, being the only white person in the house. 
I considered, however, that if the fire were not 
got under, in half an hour, it would reach us, and 
we should be burnt out or perish in the flames ; 
so that if a conspiracy were taking place I might 
as well be murdered as burnt, and that, more- 
over, I should have some chance of my life by 
fighting for it ; so I resolved to go out, and do 
my best as a loyal subject. Calling, therefore, 
a young man of colour, who slept in the house,, 
and my own black servant (whom I thought I 
could depend upon), and arming myself, I cau- 
tiously ventured into the street, where I saw 
two or three persons armed, and proceeding to 
the conflagration : not seeing any opposition, I 
hastened there, and found very few whites in- 

K 
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deed, but many people of colour and blacks, 
free persons as well as Slaves, who were all 
busily employed in carrying water, and other- 
wise assisting to extinguish the burning mass. 
I remained there till the fire was got under 
(those that were with me assisting), and I never 
saw people behave better than the free people 
and Slaves did. It may be truly said, that they 
saved the city from much damage, for it was in 
great danger, as the small house in flames was 
attached to a large carpenter's and joiner's 
workshop, where was a large quantity of tim- 
ber and other combustible materials. 

They prevented its spreading, however, be- 
fore the firemen, policemen, or soldiers arrived 
at the spot ; for as to the few whites who were 
there, they did little or nothing. Had the Slaves 
and people of colour then been inclined tb mis- 
chief, they had an excellent opportunity, for 
there were no armed men to prevent their ex- 
tending the fire. On the contrary, however, 
they (and they only, I might say) put a stop to 
it, and by so doing completely shewed that they 
were not deserving of the infamous insinuations 
and dreadftil reports, spread abroad to the in- 
jury of their characters, as peaceable and obe- 
dient subjects and Slaves. 

I shall here state an anecdote, to shew that 
the most noisy and blustering, are not always 
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the bravest and most daring in times of dan- 
ger. — Almost adjoining the house on fire, dwelt 
a skilful son of Esculapius, who was a very 
suspicious but boasting little personage ; being 
very loud and vociferous against the Negroes, 
and daily spreading and exaggerating their sup- 
posed evil designs, and exposing muskets, pis- 
tols, and swords at several bed-room windows, 
to shew that he was well prepared. 

As I had some little acquaintance with the 
doctor, I knocked at his front-door, ijfitending 
to accompany him to the house on fire, as think- 
ing he nyist be anxious to go and render his 
assistance, the dangerous blaze being so near. 
No one answering to the knocks in front, I went 
round to a lane, where were folding doors en- 
tering his yard ; to my surprise, they were also 
shut ; when I asked a poor white tailor (who, 
like the man in the fable, was crying and wring- 
ing his hands, instead of putting his shoulder 
to the wheel) if there were any water in the 
doctor^s yard, and why he did not go and carry 
some to help in extinguishing the fire; he re- 
plied, ^^O yes, sir, there is a plenty there in 
the well, but I have knocked, and they won't 
open the gates.'' Thinking there must be a 
mistake, or that the family were asleep, I struck 
the gates several times with an iron bar, and no 
one answering, I w^nt under the bed-room win- 

k2 
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dows, and called out with all my might> im- 
ploring them to open the doors and come oat, 
or they would be burnt ; at last a brown woman 
put her head out of one of the windows, and 
said that there was no water at all in the well, 
and that they could not, or must not open the 
door. 

I was informed the next day, that there -was 
a plenty of water there, but that the magna- 
nimous doctor was afraid to open the doors; 
though, had not the very people he feared, 
exerted themselves to overcome the flames, he 
would have been burnt out of his dwelling, or 
have perished in the burning ruins, in less than 
an hour from the time I called to him, as the 
fire was at that time very alarming. 

In the island of Jamaica, there are about 
three hundred and forty thousand Slaves, and 
only twenty-four, or twenty-five thousand white 
inhabitants, with about the same number of 
free people of colour, and several thousand free 
blacks. The efficient or able-bodied men of 
these three classes of free people, are all armed 
iind trained^ as militia, and amount in the whole 
twenty-one parishes, to about eight or nine 
thousand men. Independently of these, there are 
four regiments of the King's troops, which should 
amount to three thous^ind men, but on account of 
the numerous deaths that yearly take place, that 
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number is never kept up, and for several years 
past they have not amounted to more than two 
thousand three hundred, or two thousand four 
hundred rank and file. — The great disparity of 
numbers between the Blacks and Whites, would 
certainly, at first sight, impress one with the idea 
of great danger to the latter, on the agitation 
of any change, tending to improve the condition 
of the former. This might be true if the Slaves 
had arms to assert their rights; but as it is well 
known that no Slave is allowed to possess a 
musket, or any other warlike instrument, what 
could an undisciplined and unarmed rabble do, 
if they were to collect together, depressed as 
they are in spirit and resolution by the bonds 
they have so long endured? I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that even a company of the 
island militia, would drive a thousand of them, 
and that three or four hundred regular troops, 
would drive ten thousand Negroes before them 
like sheep, even were they partially armed. But 
how can they collect together ? The strictest 
watch is kept upon their movements, and if a 
single Negro is found upon an estate to whieh 
he does not belong, without a written leave, or 
pass, from his owner or overseer, he can be 
placed in the stocks, or taken up and sent to 
the workhouse, as a runaway (and this is very 
frequently done), wh^e he is sure of a severe pu^ 
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liishment. Whilst they are therefore so strictly 
watched, and so properly deprived of the use 
or possession of arms, there is, in my opinion, no 
great danger from conspiracy or rebellion ; for 
should they, by ill treatment, or from mistaken 
ideas, be driven to seek their freedom by an in- 
surrection, the experiment would certainly cost 
them dear, and the chances and result, most 
assuredly, would be very much against them; for, 
in the course of two or three days, two or three 
thousand troops (regulars and militia) could be 
brought to any part of the island, which number 
would easily disperse any body of Slaves that 
could collect together. 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed, and a great 
clamour is raised in the colonies, about the 
danger and ruin likely to result from the agita- 
tion of the question, of emancipation or ame- 
lioration, in the House of Commons. Re- 
monstrance follows remonstrance, and even 
threats are held out to the mother country, to 
deter the British Parliament from interfering 
with the internal legislation of the colonies, as, 
it is said, the island legislatures are the best 
judges of what can be granted, and the only 
ones that have a right to make any alterations 
for the amelioration of Slavery; and more 
especially, as they are so very ready and willing 
to do every thing just and equitable, to make 
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their Slaves as comfortable as the English pea- 
santry ! ! ! 

I bave neither time, opportunities, nor per- 
haps abilities to search into and sift out the 
whole of this profound question of right, in the 
mother country, to legislate internally for the 
colonies, contrary to the charter given; if I 
were asked my opinion on the subject as an 
Englishman, I should most probably say, it 
would be a stretch of power to do so ; but this 
is merely the abstracted view of the question ; 
things change with time ; ^^ Tempora mutantuTy 
et nos mutamus in illis.^^ — ^It is now seen that 
the Slaves in our colonies ought not, any 
longer, to be kept down in that brutish state 
in which they have so long been. The Imperial 
Government says to the dependent Colonial Go- 
vernments, you should keep pace with the 
march of time ; you should pass such and such 
laws, consistent with the safety of the colonies, 
for the amelioration of Slavery; as we think 
ourselves (and are induced to urge it from our 
knowledge of the sentiments of his Majesty's 
subjects) that such inhumane laws ought to con- 
tinue no longer in force, nay, that the Slaves 
themselves will not much longer be content with 
such a coercive state of things. — The Colonial 
Governments resist this, and reply, we will not 
listen to your instructions, nor will we make any 
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further amelioration till we think proper, as the 
Negroes are very well off, and we fancy it 
would endanger. the safety of our properties if 
we were now to ameliorate their condition. 
Then arises another question. Admitting that 
the British Government has no abistract right to 
interfere, has it no right to preserve the empire 
entire, by preventing the mistaken colonists from 
driving the Slaves to desperation, and risking 
the loss of the colonies altogether ? I would 
say, in such a case, that any paternal govern- 
ment has not only a right, but is bound to inter- 
fere for its own advantage and safety; and I 
am borne out in this by a respectable public 
writer : Vattel, sur le droit de gens, says, ^^ Une 
nation est obligee de se conserver/' And after 
commenting upon that head, he goes on to 
say — ^^ Puis done, qu'une Nation est obligee 
de se conserver, elleadroit k tout ce qui est n6- 
cessaire a sa conservation. Car la loi naturelle 
nous donne droit a toutes les choses sans la- 
quelles nous ne pouvons satisfaire k notre obli- 
gation; autrement elle nous obligerait a Pim- 
possible, ou plutot elle se contredirait elle- 
meme, en nous prescrivant un devoir et nous 
interdisant, en meme temps, les seuls moyens 
de le remplir.^^ Again he goes on to say, on 
the right which a nation has to every thing 
which can tend to prevent loss or peril to her- 
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self. — ^^ La nation ou I'Etat a droit k tout ce 
qui pent lui servir pour d6toumer un p6ril im- 
minent, &c. &c/' 

Were the colonists inclined of themselves 
to make any material and beneficial changes in 
their Slave Code, neither the British Govern- 
ment, nor British people, would think of inter- 
fering; but experience teaches us, that their 
professions, with respect to their Slaves, are 
unmeaning and empty, and that even the few 
concessions that have been wrung from them are 
not bona fide fulfilled. Witness their compelling 
them to labour in their grounds, and permitting 
them to make sugar on Sundays. Witness their 
not allowing them time to attend the places 
of worship (the pretended chapels, which were 
never built) for moral and religious instruction. 
Witness the non-redress of their just complaints^ 
for severity and cruelty of punishment. Wit- 
ness their throwing numerous obstacles in the 
way of individual emancipation. Witness their 
preventing those of the curates who wished to 
attend on some of the estates, to preach and 
catechise, from doing so, and thereby shutting 
the doors of instruction on the poor Slaves 
altogether ! ! 

It must be plain to every impartial person, 
indeed, that the colonists do not wish or intend 
to lighten the hardships of their Slaves, or grant 
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them any privileges, if it be likely to lessen their 
income ; their principal object is to keep them in 
total ignorance, and to compel them to raise 
the greatest possible quantity of produce ; for 
they calculate thus — ^^ If we do away with the 
Sunday-market, there must be more time given 
to the Slaves, and our crops will fall short ; if 
we allow them to be instructed, it will take a 
little more time, and the Negroes will also know 
too much to be content/^ They therefore do, 
and will oppose all interference by the British 
Parliament, because they wish, and intend, at 
all hazards, to keep the Slaves and their de- 
scendants in perpetual bondage. It will be for 
the British Government to determine, if such a 
cruel and impolitic system shall be allowed to 
go on, to the shame and outrage of religion and 
humanity, and to the risk of so great a loss to 
the British crown. 

It appears to me then, that the whole 
question will resolve itself into these two 
points: 

First, whether such a state of things as I 
have represented eught to be allowed to con- 
tinue ; and, secondly, if they should be allowed, 
(both by the British Parliament and Colonial 
Legislatures,) whether the Negroes themselves 
would be content under such a state of things. 
As to the first, I think, humanity, religion and 
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justice, forbid that the present system respect- 
ing the Slaves in our colonies, should be any 
longer carried on ; for, admitting that the pre- 
sent generation of them must of necessity, and 
for the sake of justice to their owners, remain 
in Slavery, many years to come, yet humanity 
would shudder at the idea of their being, all that 
time, subjected to the unnumbered and uncon- 
trolled Jashes of the drivers and overseers ; and 
to other punishments for which they have no re- 
dress, some of these being thought unworthy the 
cognizance of a magistrate ; such as being put in 
the stocks at pleasure, for an indefinite time, and 
sent to the gaol to be flogged, chained by the neck 
to another Slave, and to labour in that mode till 
the time of confinement expires, and then to be 
flogged again at going out. These things, with 
others of the like nature, can be done without 
the interference of a magistrate, for any owner 
or overseer, may send merely to the gaoler (or 
supervisor of the workhouse) for ever so little a 
fault, and the request is sure of being complied 
with. All who possess real humanity, must 
grieve at this, as the Slaves should, out of 
pity's sake, have some hearing, or trial, before 
they underwent such severe treatment, or that 
such punishments could be inflicted upon them ; 
it is contrary, not only to humanity, but to all 
right and justice. 
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Religion also, pure and undefiled religion^ 
abhors the general profanation of the Sabbath^ 
and rejects such avaricious and idolatrous 
worshippers as those who cause their Slaves 
to buy and sell and make gain on God's oyra 
day, and drive them to the field, to labour 
for that which perisheth, but to neglect their 
precious souls ; and after all to dignify it with 
the name of Christianity. The days of ignorance 
(the days when Negroes were considered as 
nondescripts, half-men, half-brutes, but are now 
passed by) God winked at, but now (that they 
are universally acknowledged to have souls^ 
and are worthy of being admitted into the 
Christian covenant) that same God commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent — to leave off this 
prostitution of sacred things ; or true religion,, 
aflfirighted and scared with such repeated mock- 
eries, will fly away from such heathen lands, and 
draw down a double portion of punishment on 
those who cause his black servants to err ; and 
perhaps, on that enlightened nation also, which 
permits, through interest, and from a false policy, 
such profanations to be carried on, from year to 
year, by a set of mercenary men, who, through 
her indulgence and fostering care, have raised 
themselves from nothing to some little local 
consequence, and who now arrogantly insist on 
an entire disposal of their own affairs, in oppo- 
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sition to that parent state which gave most of 
them existence, and still protects them with her 
fleets and armies. 

Let us see what blessings are promised to 
Sabbath-keepers. The prophet Isaiah saith^ 
^^ If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure^ 
nor speaking thine own words : Then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause thee 
to ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.'^ 
Whilst the Jews kept the Sabbath, they pros- 
pered; but we all know, that from the converse 
of that, viz. when they became Sabbath-breakers 
and. idolators, they lost the promised heritage, 
and became a reproach and a hissing to the 
whole world. 

What happened to the natural descendants of 
Israel, will not fail to fall upon the most highly- 
favoured spiritual Israelites, (the inhabitants of 
Britain,) if the Sabbaths of Jehovah be mocked 
at by her permission ; for he that said to the 
eunuchs, ^^ Say not I am a dry tree (worthless), 
for if ye keep iny Sabbaths and choose the 
things that please me, I will give you a name 
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better than of sons and of daughters, even an 
everlasting name/' That same God says also 
to the Negro Slave, ^^ Blessed is the man that 
keepeth my Sabbath from polluting it;* I will 
bring him to my holy mountain, and make him 
joyful in my house of prayer ; but cursed is he 
that throweth a stumbling-block in his brother's 
way, and saith, tush, the Lord doth not see, 
neither will the God of Jacob regard it : I will 
come upon that man, saith the Lord, when he is 
not aware, and will cut him asunder, and ap- 
point him his portion with the unbelievers/' 

Justice also forbids the present system ; for 
it must be allowed that a large revenue has long 
been derived from the West Indies, through the 
sweating brows, and labours and sufferings of 
the Negroes; they are therefore entitled to 
protection in return, and should be raised from 
the degraded state of animals, in which they 
now are, to that of reasonable beings. Give 
them some of the rights of men, and encourage 
them to labour, by kindness and reward, and 
not drive them like mules that have neither 
sense nor feeling. But if this be too much to 
be conceded at present, justice loudly demands 
that, at least, they should fare as well as our 
cattle,^ — and rest on the Sabbath day. The bow 
that is continually bent, loses its force and use- 
fulness; and the body that is bent down by in- 
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cessant labour and toil, cannot have half the 
strength of one that is relieved by occasional 
and stated days of ease and recreation. Policy 
therefore would dictate, that more time should 
be allowed ; but if that succeed not, the claims 
of justice imperiously require that those who 
have, for so many years, given their whole time 
for our advantage, should in return be allowed 
by us, time sufficient to provide for their perish- 
ing bodies, without intruding on the Sundays ; 
for the Sabbath is the Lord's, and he will find 
justice without mercy, who teaches and obliges 
others to pollute it. 

Then, as to the second point; should the 
powers that be (those on both sides of the 
Atlantic) still refuse to alleviate the suffigrings, 
and to restore some of the rights of the bondmen 
in our colonies, I think it is very probable, that 
the Slaves themselves will no longer be content 
to bear such burthens ; for the Creole Negroes 
(and they are now very ' numerous) seem for 
some time past, to have had an idea that they 
ought not to be worked like cattle, to be sold 
here and there, and to be punished for no 
offence, but just at the whim and will of another. 
I know that many of them had these ideas, and 
strongly expressed them some years since ; but 
now that the friends of humanity and religion, 
in England, have taken up the subject and pub- 
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lished it to the world, the idea is universal 
among them, and there is not a Slave but thinks 
that he is entitled to Saturday and Sunday, and 
must not be flogged as heretofore. If therefore 
those days are not granted them ; unless their 
future treatment be less rigorous, and that addi- 
tional and pious clergymen be appointed to 
instruct, and induce them, to improve their 
time, — continual attempts at conspiracy may be 
expected. Their bad intentions may be coun- 
teracted, they may be anticipated and even pu- 
nished, time after time, and the prfesent system 
may be carried on for some years to come ; but 
an unconquerable hatred will be generated in 
their minds against all the Whites ; they will be 
sworn enemies; and as they are annually in- 
creasing in intelligence, in knowledge and 
power, they will embrace the first opportunity 
of wreaking their vengeance, on their unbending 
and avaricious oppressors. 

I wish no evil to the colonies or colonists ; 
for I think every reasonable man must allow, 
that they are valuable to the British crown, 
both as a source of revenue, and as a nursery 
for our navy ; and that they would be very detri- 
mental to us under the protection of another 
power. My object is not to hasten the dissolu- 
tion of the ties that bind them to us, but to 
make them more durable by changing their 
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nature ; they are now drawn too tightly and are 
in danger of breaking : by slackening them^ and 
suppl5dng a something to soften their indurated 
qualities^ they may last for ages, and be more 
beneficial to all parties. 

The colonial residents, if left to themselves, 
will not, I fear, do what is right. Most of 
the members of Assembly look only to their 
own interests ; the great planting attomies and 
attomies at law, in Jamaica, make nearly one 
half of the nimiber ; and they, to secure their 
enormous profits, will strain every nerve to keep 
things in their present state, caring but little 
for the owners of properties, or for the Negroes, 
and looking only, through heavy charges, to the 
making of fortunes, (for they with a few Coffee- 
Planters, are almost the only persons who do 
now make them,) while the few well-meaning 
and humane men in the House, are a mino- 
rity. If therefore these pages should fall into 
the hands of large proprietors, or merchants, 
in England, who have vested rights, in the 
West Indies; I would call upon them (from 
mere interest, if humanity will not avail), as 
they value those properties, not to be led away 
by the exaggerated statements and false repre- 
sentations, of their narrow-minded and avari- 
cious deputies and agents, in the colonies. 
The greater part of these noisy and interested 
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meu h^ve no estates to lose^ and look not to the 
future, but only to the present, that they may 
grind something from the sweat and perpetual 
labours of the over-worked Negroes, If things 
things can be carried on as now, for twelve or 
fifteen years longer, it will answer their purpose, 
and then it will be of no moment to them, what 
becomes of the Negroes and their owners ; for 
their own turn being served, the masters and 
Slavea may rush to destruction together. 

Let the respectable proprietors and merchants 
in this country then, use their influence with, 
and even compel their agents and debtors in the 
colonies, to ameliorate the rigorous and unchrisr 
tian system at present carried on. Let every 
Saturday be given to the Negroes for working 
their grounds and carrying then: surplus provir 
sions to market: Let the Sabbath be kept 
holy : Let none but magistrates have the pow^ 
of flogging : Let them encourage marriage among 
their overseers, and lessen the power of the 
overgrown and rapacious attomies. Then the 
West Indian Islands, instead of being nests of 
vice and fraud, of oppression and licenti- 
ousness, as they now too generally are ; would 
gradually become advantageous and comfort- 
able receptacles, for those of the poorer classes 
of the British Islands,, who might wish to eHii- 
grate and improve their condition. They would 
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also return a handsome income to the pro- 
prietors of estates and merchants; and would 
be a happy and favoured home to the then im- 
proved and grateful Negro; who, in a few 
years, instead of being the untutored and gro- 
velling savage he now is, and the revengeful one 
he is inclined to be, (and will be made by the 
present system,) would become a contented and 
virtuous servant ; and, grateful for the benefit's 
conferred by humanity and religion, would be 
more happy in himself, more valuable to his 
master, to the colonies, and to the British go- 
vernment. 

Should not the colonial assemblies be induced^ 
at their next Sessions (through those imme- 
diately interested) considerably to ameliorate 
the condition of the Slaves ; I trust tiiie British 
parliament will again take up the subject, and 
fearlessly legislate for those who have refused 
to pass what is so just and reasonable. The 
interests of humanity require it, for the dignity 
of human nature is insulted in the persons of 
the doubly enslaved blacks ; enslaved, chained, 
and fettered in their bodies and minds. 

To British senators, under our gracious King, 
are committed the high destinies of the Negro 
Slaves, as well as of the free Britons : these 
Slaves are bound to islands which are a part and 
parcel of this great empire ; they have sent mil- 

l2 
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lions of wealth into our national treasury far 
the public good, and shall they not be allowed 
to receive some benefit in return? The Mem- 
bers of Parliament legislate for the free-born 
Englishman, who dwells at home, and encourage 
him to improve his condition by all proper means, 
but will not allow him to do as he pleases on the 
Lord^s day, because they are sensible that the 
fear of God is the best wisdom, even in a politi- 
cal point of view ; being well assured (I trust) 
that the long duration of this great and enviable 
kingdom must be by righteousness : will they 
then any longer suffer the Sabbath to be so 
shamefully broken, by men who emigrated, for 
the most part, as adventurers, and who have gone 
out and prospered on their bounty ? If it were 
the souls of the Whites only that were at stake, 
still they would be deserving of compassion, as 
they must answer before the Almighty, for most 
of the guilt incurred there; but when it is con- 
sidered that nearly a million of harmless and 
unoffending creatures, stolen and transported 
(most of them) from their native land, to work 
day and night for the benefit of others j must 
also, in defiance of laws, human and divine, be 
compelled to labour on Sundays, to gratify the 
insatiable cupidity of their masters; it is too 
much for Christian patience to bear. 
If they are to die with enslaved bodies, give 
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them, in the name of every thing sacred, give 
them a better opportunity of being happy in 
eternity. 

Be resolved, in the sincerity and humanity of 
your Christian hearts, O ye wise and powerftd 
men, to do what is just and right. Let not the 
sophisms and foolish threats of the most favoured 
class, have any effect upon your determinations ; 
for what comparison is there between our small 
Slave-holding islands, and the mighty States of 
America ? Four or five millions of freemen, in 
an extensive continent, might well insist on le- 
gislating for themselves ; but shall a few thou- 
sands of traders and planters, who could not 
exist a single year, or even a month, without the 
protection and support of this country; shall 
they insist upon an independent legislation, not 
only for themselves, but over ten times their 
number of fellow-beings, for whom they have 
no common sympathy, and whom they rule with 
a rod of iron ? Forbid it outraged humanity ; 
forbid it impartial justice ! ! 

The West Indians can hardly be said, indeed, 
to have full possession of all the powers of the 
human mind. They are so influenced by love of 
gain and servile fear, that they are driven to 
coercion and cruelty ; for in their sleeping and 
wating dreams, they fancy that every Slave 
is a discontenteid rebel, ready to strike at his 
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master's life, and to burst the fetters which so 
sorely gall him. Let Parliament however re- 
move these galling fetters, and the Slave will 
bless and thank them. Nay the privileged white 
men, also, will then be more at rest, much more 
secure in person and property, and will here- 
after, be grateful, for the just and merciful acts, 
which pride and fear, and love of gain, have 
so long prevented, and do still prevent them- 
selves from passing. May God give our Sena- 
tors wisdom and firmness, and His Majesty a 
long life, to see right and mercy extended to the 
oppressed in our colonies. 
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The foregoing part of this little work/ with 
most of the notes, was written three months 
ago, and would have been published shortly 
after, had not an account of another conspiracy, 
amongst some of the Negroes in the parish of 
Hanover, in the island of Jamaica, arrived about 
that time, which induced the author to postpone 
the publication till he saw how that would ter- 
minate. It has terminated just las he expected 
it would, and as he had previously written 
(in a former part of this work) th&t all con- 
spiracies and attempts at insurrection, by the 
Slaves would end, viz. without any injury to the 
persons of the whites, but to their own discotn- 
fiture, loss and punishment. 

It is of much importance to discover the cause 
of this partial conspiracy.-The general cry in 
Jamaica seems to be, that the Saints at home, 
the Members of the African and Anti-Slavery 
Societies, and their agents, liave been the cause, 
by impressing on the minds of the Negroes that 
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they are free or ought to be free. This, how- 
ever, is attributing it altogether to a false 
source, as those societies have never inculcated 
any such mischievous doctrines, and even some 
of the colonial newspapers seem, justly and 
rationally, to attribute it to a very different 
source. 

There is no doubt but the Negroes generally 
were much disappointed at not being allowed 
any additional time, when it was well known 
that His Majesty's Ministers intended it for 
them, and that most of the English people 
wished that they should have what was so just 
and reasonable, and that the Sunday-markets 
should be abolished. But what appears to have 
increased the disappointment of these misguided 
men, who afterwards ran away from their mas- 
ters' properties, and committed some violent and 
criminal acts, is, that several humane and wealthy 
proprietors who reside in England, but have 
estates in the island of Jamaica, fally impressed 
with the reasonableness and justice of the re- 
quisitions in the Instructions of Earl Bathurst, 
had ordered their agents in that island to put 
(some of them) the whole, (others of them) a part 
of these instructions in practice. One of these 
gentlemen (I have it from good authority) has 
a plantation, very near Argyle and Golden 
Grove, (the estates, and I believe the only 
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estates where anything like insurrection took 
place,) and there, the Negroes had every Sa- 
turday, out of crop, given them, with some other 
extra indulgencies. Mr. Malcolm's Negroes it 
appears, wanted to have the same, but their 
master would not consent ; nay, what is strange, 
and places him in rather an unfavourable light 
is, that he not only refused to give them every 
Saturday, but deprived them of some days 
to which they were entitled, by law, and which, 
in former years, they had been accustomed to 
have;. Even then they did not commit any overt 
act, till the soldiers came upon the property, 
and their . master himself admits that they 
might have gone away into the woods, from 
their terror and fear of the soldiers ; but I will 
quote a part of his evidence from a Jamaica 
paper. 

/^ J. Malcolm, Esq. proprietor of Argyle 
Estate, deposed (before the Slave Court) that 
one of his people stated to him as follows: — 
He mentioned that the Negroes were in a very 
disturbed state, and that it was their intention 
not to turn out on the following (Saturday) 
morning; and further, that on that morning 
they were (to use his own phrase) to sit down, 
and if measures were taken to compel them to 
go to work, they were to resist, and go into the 
woods.'' He then adds, — ^^ I also heard that it 
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was the intention of the Negroes to surprise the 
white people at supp^^ and destroy all of them.^ 
After this information received in the morning, 
Mr. Malcolm sent off to the cokmel of the militia^ 
of that parish, and the regiment was ordered to 
turn out. His Slaves, however, had returned 
to dinner, and turned out to work at shell blow, 
at half-past two o^clock, and did not quit the 
£state till some of the militia had collected upon 
it, and he himself goes on to state in his evi* 
dence. — ^^ I consider the commotion might have 
been occasioned by terror.'' 

^^ R. Johnson (being examined, deposed) — 
Remembers hearing them talk about being 
turned out, on Saturday morning, after crop; 
made bargain to take Saturday, the crop being 
long ; after crop, Massa gave us the first Satur- 
day, but next Saturday he turned us out, which 
he never did before. After Massa take away 
half the day, we said we would not turn out, 
but would go away to the grounds ; remembers 
the Friday that they ran away ; was upon work, 
shell blow, come home, and see soldiers upon 
the estate; we all wonder. C. Innes came and 
told me, that W. Roach had told Mr. Johnson, 
that between Friday night and Saturday night, 
Negroes were going to rise, and that Mr. 
Johnson went and told Massa, and being afraid, 
all took bush; after shell blow, turn out, all 
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went away; they were frightened; heard that 
when they* turned out they were to be sur- 
rounded, and if any ran away they were to be 
shot and handcuffed/^ 

Prom this evidence, I think it is very plain, 
that the discontent o£ these Slaves on Mr. Mai- 
colm^s estate (and they were the ring-leaders) 
arose from their being deprived of the Saturday, 
which they considered their due, and which was 
truly so, according to the law of Jamaica; for 
it must be recollected, that by the Consoli- 
dated Slave Law, of that island, the Slaves are 
allowed every other Saturday, out of crop-time, 
and as many other days as will make up the 
number to twenty-six, in the year. Now crop- 
time often lasts six months, as I will venture to 
say it did on this estate, for we have it in evi- 
dence, (the evidence of R. Johnson) that it wai^ 
a long crop ; if so, then every other Saturday 
(till Christmas, or next crop) would amount to 
only thirteen days, they were therefore entitled 
to every Saturday, till the following crop-time, 
(or to some other day,) and that day being ille- 
gally taken away from them, though it does not 
justify the criminal acts which they committed, 
certainly very much mitigates their guilt, and 
throws a dark shade on the character of their 
rigorous master ; for why did he not give them 
the extra days as the law required of him ? It 
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appiears by the evidence of the same man, that 
he had done so in former years ; but now that 
his neighbours were doing the same, and even 
something more, he is determined to shut the 
avenues to his heart, that had previously listened 
tothe calls of justice and mercy; and to employ 
nothing but rigour in the government of the 
helpless sons of Africa! — ^I fear there is too 
much of this unbending and cruel spirit abroad, 
in Jamaica; for seeing that the House of 
Assembly had too successfully resisted the in- 
structions and influence of the British Govern- 
ment, by their violent conduct, and exaggerated 
reports of conspiracies or pretended conspiracies, 
the planters, in different parts of the country, 
have resolved to adopt a similar course, and 
instead of following the noble example of some 
of the large proprietors, in England, by in- 
dulging their Negroes a little more than the 
laws require, have, on the contrary, deprived 
them of a part of that little (by much too little) 
which the law allows. One may without a 
stretch of imagination fancy them to say, — ^^ Ha, 
ha, we will teach the British Parliament to listen 
to the Saints, and to send out their instructions 
to us how we are to govern our Slaves ; our 
Members are as independent as they, and our 
Assembly, as their House of Commons. Give 
these vagabond Slaves more time indeed ! why 
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they have too much already^ and that makes 
them idle and impudent. Let us give them only 
every other Saturday (out of crop) in future, 
and, then they won't have time to talk of rebellion 
and conspiracy .'' — That such ideas as these are 
prevalent among the planters and other colo- 
nists, may be gathered from some of their news- 
papers. The Jamaica Journal and Kingston 
Chronicle treating of the cause of this conspi- 
racy, observe, — ^^ That the humane and devout 
Mr. Wilberforce and his associates, in and out 
of the British Parliament, may form the main 
spring of the business, we think no one will 
venture to denyj but there are other causes 
which serve to bring the efforts of these autho- 
rised instigators of rebellion into earlier play 
than of themselves could possibly be produced; 
Their secret agents of course, stand foremost in 
the iniquitous list — ^the fervent and over-heated 
zeal of Sectarian Missionaries, however inno- 
cently exerted, propel to the same end — ^the di- 
rect falsehoods of the numerous white vaga- 
bonds who are at this moment strolling over the 
country, the loose jokes of the sailors who come 
in contact with them, all combine to distort in 
the mind of the Negro, the benevolent regula- 
tions which have of late been formed for his 
benefit. But there yet remains a still more 
fatal error, which more immediately applies the 
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match to the combustible materials thus col- 
lected in his mind. It is that disposition on the 
part of some proprietors and attomies to con- 
form to the suggestions of the hypocritical crew 
who are aiming at their ruin. In the present 
situation of the island^ such a line of conduct 
becomes criminal in the extreme. No man has 
a right to indulge his fears or propensities at 
the risk of his neighbours; and if anything 
could prove the folly, the impolicy, the 'injus- 
tice, the impropriety of suph measures, it is that 
wherever they have been put in practice, an 
outrageous degree of discontent and insubordi- 
nation has uniformly been manifested. Search 
the whole of the conspiracies that have been 
discovered, and it will be found, that they have 
originated on those properties where the great- 
est indulgencies have been granted to the Ne- 
groes. 

^^ We know that more than one of the great 
landholders in this island (now resident in Eng- 
land) have sent positive orders to their agents 
to conform to, and put in practice, all the late 
requisitions of the colonial secretary, which were 
so magnanimously set aside by his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester, and scouted by the House 
of Assembly. We know some proprietors and 
attomies who have adopted them wholly, or in 
part. The great mischief attendant upon this 
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is> that it creates discontent in the neighbour- 
hood ; and what is still worse, carries a convic- 
tion to the minds of those who are thus indulged, 
that a part being thus put in execution, the 
whole that has come to their knowledge must 
necessarily be true. 

^^ These are not times to admit of partial re- 
laxations of that discipline which is so necessary 
to the general safety. We are not advocates 
of oppression ; but we aver that passing events 
tjall loudly for enactments of a more promptly 
penal and restrictory nature, on that part of our 
population, the impunity of whose crimes has, 
and will again, put to hazard the safety of the 
remainii^ inhabit^oits ! V' 

Here then, in my opinion, is a developement 
of the whole cause of this conspiracy. K. John- 
son, in his evidence, says : ^^ After crop, Massa 
gave us the first Saturday ; but the next Satur- 
day he turned us out, which he never did 
before ! ! After Massa take away half the day 
(viz. every other Saturday, not specified, but 
which they were legally entitled to, or some 
other day in the week, to make up the twenty* 
six) we said we would not turn out, but go 
away to the grounds.'^ Mr. Malcolm, the pro- 
prietor himself, says : ^^ I consider the common 
tion (that is, running away to the woods) might 
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have been occasioned by terror/' And the 
island papers tell us, that what applied the 
match to the combustible materials of the Negro 
mind, was — ^^ That disposition on the part of 
some proprietors and attomies to conform to 
the suggestions of the hypocritical crew who 
are aiming at their ruin, and which created dis- 
content in the neighbourhood," namely, on the 
estates where those humane suggestions were not 
attended to, but opposed. Yes, it shews that 
the Negro Slaves have feeling ; it shews that they 
have a sense of right and wrong ; and it shews 
that they were not driven to conspiracy and 
rebellion, by any extension of privilege and by 
kindness towards them ; — not (as the same paper 
says,) by the impolicy and injustice ofhumane mea- 
sures, were they driven to discontent and insubor- 
dination; but, on the contrary, by being deprived 
of what they had been accustomed heretofore 
to have, — of one half of those few days, which 
the laws of their country had positively ordered 
they should have. If anything were wanting to 
make out this clear case, it would be the steadi- 
ness and good conduct of the other Slaves, in 
the neighbourhood, who had been treated more 
justly, and whose masters had allowed them 
some indulgences, above what the laws require. 
Did they run away into the woods ? Did they 
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kill their master's cattle ? No ; they remained 
quiet on their owners' properties, they kept 
steadily at work, and on one neighbouring 
estate, a Jamaica newspaper (the Cornwall 
Chronicle) which I have before me, says, ^^ The 
Slaves behaved so well, that they prevented 
the disaffected from destroying the works on 
their master's property." This also proves the 
right of the Negro to be regarded and treated 
as a man. If you torture him with the whip, 
he will lament as loudly, and bleed as freely as 
the white man; if you persecute him and curtail 
him of his few rights, he will sit doum; if you 
hire soldiers to drive him to his work, when he 
ought to be in his own garden, or going to 
market, he will run away to the woods. On the 
other hand, if you treat him kindly, give him 
the time allowed by law, and allow him time 
also, to make himself comfortable and to attend 
regularly a place of worship ; — ^why then, like 
a good man, he will cheerfully labour for his 
kind owner. Nay more, he will act the part 
of a hero in his defence, and fight against 
his fellow-countrymen and fellow-Slaves, who 
wish to revenge any harsh treatment they may 
have received. Blush ye philosophers (falsely 
so called) and ye interested planters, who 
would make the world believe, that the black 

M 
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man is but little above a brute. If he had 
opportunities ; if his natural propensities were 
drawn forth by kindness and encouragemeoit^ he 
would exhibit by his gratitude^ and fidelity^ and 
other virtues^ that he is descended from the 
same father as the best of white men^ and that 
he stands as high in the scale of being as our* 
selves ; but as he receives nothing from most of 
you^ but kicks and stripes^ as he is oppressed 
down to the very earth, it is no wonder that h^ 
spmetimes attempts to assert the dignity of his 
nature, against his elder and. rigorous brother, 
and to bite the cruel hand that inflicts all his 
p9,ins and peualties. . , 

There is one thing to be observed from this 
late Hanover conspiracy, which says much for 
the Negroes fmd free people of colour there, 
and completely gives the lie to some of the 
writers and advocates for Slavery, who have 
asserted that the Slaves had an abundance of 
arms which they would use for the destruction 
of the Whites; and that the free people of colour 
had supplied them with arms and ammunitiofn. 
For what wa^ the real fact, in this only sem- 
blance of an insurrection which has taken place 
in Jamaica, for many years ? Why, that not a 
single musket, nor any kind of arms (worthy 
pf the name of arms) was found in their hands 1! 
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Ehren the leaders, those who were to have been 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Generals, 
&c. &c. had nothing wherewith to diay ail 
the whites, and to conquer the island, but the 
humble knives with which they ate their din- 
ners ; for the papers tell us, and it comes out in 
evidence, that John Clarke, the head man, and 
Ben Re]aK)lds^ a mulatto man, with one or two 
others of the ringleaders, had kniv^ only with 
which to defend themselves. Mr. Malcolm himself 
says in his evidence, of John Clarke the head-r 
man, and most desperate — ^^ Did not see him 
from the thicket make a blow at any one, but he 
made violent resistance; the only instrument he 
had was a knife, with which he cut his throat.'^ 
Several others, Ben Reynolds, J. Clarke, jun. 
and J. Miller, destroyed themselves with their 
knives, or some such instrument. 

It is ^dso gratifyk^ to observe, that this in^ 
suorrection was.not extensive; for though rumour 
with her hundred tongues was not only loud 
but deep (as the Cornwall Gazette says;) 
though the Jamaica Courant (a daily paper pub- 
lished in KingstoB) was> as usual, foremost in 
sounding the needless alarm, and spreading 
false reports and exaggerated accounts ; yet, on 
only two or three estates, did any of the Slaves 
run away to the woods. This same Cornwall 

M 2 
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paper says — ^^It is stated in the Kingston 
Courant of Saturday last — ^ That the Slaves at 
Montego Bay have evinced a spirit of insubor- 
dination^ and many of them have escaped from 
the town into the woods/ This (adds the editor) 
is not the truth, and we are sorry that editors 
should be liable to such impositions/^ 

Another Kingston paper had impeached the 
loyalty of the Accompong Maroons^ which was 
indignantly repelled by a white man of the 
Hanover regiment, who styles himself a Friend 
to Truth. He writes, 

Argyle, Hanover, Head^Quarters, 
Sir, June 26, 1824. 

In reply to the ^statement of the Public Ad- 
vertiser of the 19th instant, impeaching the 
loyalty of the Accompong Maroons, may I re- 
quest that you will have the goodness (for the 
credit of the Maroons and the satisfaction of 
the public) to contradict that part of the state- 
ment, which may in the smallest degree give 
ground for suspicion either of their commanding 
officer, or the Maroons themselves ; as . I can 
assert that on the instant Captain Smith re- 
ceived information of the report then in circula- 
tion, he mustered the loyal Accompong Ma- 
roons, who had just been informed of the report 
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by some of the men coming in from pa^oj. The 
impression which this at first made on the minds 
of these brave men, was not easily removed by 
their superintendant ; but so effectually did he 
ultimately eradicate it from their minds, that 
they unanimously agreed to go with Captain 
Smith wherever he would lead them, in defence 
of their king and country, and they marched off, 
next morning, eighty in number, under the com- 
mand of that gallant officer, and arrived at 
Hazel-Nyinh estate, in Hanover, at six o'clock 
the same evening, a distance of about fifty 
miles ! ! and immediately reported his arrival to 
Colonel Campbell, of the western interior regi- 
ment, for his further orders. They have been 
ever since, and are at this moment, most actively 
employed in escorting those deluded men who 
have been taken or given themselves up. In 
addition to the above, they are most willing to 
be employed in actual service where, and when- 
ever, they may be required, accompanied by 

their superintendant. 

I am. Sir, 

A Friend to Truth. 

To the Editor of the Cornwall Gazette. 

The Maroons are black men j but being free, 
and having received some benefits, they march 
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fifty mi^ in one day in defence of their king and 
countryj against insubordinate Slaves^ of their 
own colour : of so great service were they^ iand 
so much confidence was placed in them, that two 
or three companies of the whites wa'e dismissed 
on their arrival. Indeed, I can confidently 
assert, that they in general, render as great ser- 
vice to the colony, as any white men similarly 
situated could render. 

In one or two other parishes (Westtnoreland 
and St. Elizabeth's) rumours of intended rebd- 
lion were also afloat, so much so, that the Gom^ 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty's troops, thought 
it right to repair to the spot, with several com* 
panics of Regulars ; but it does not appear that 
they were wanted, for his excellency remained 
a day or two, and then proceeded back to head'- 
quarters. Either then, the Negroes of these 
two parii^es had no intentions to conspire,, or if 
they had, they (being 50,000 in number) were 
afirighted and kept quiet, by four companies of 
Regulars (or 240 British soldiers) being in their 
neighbourhood. And yet we have been told that 
the whole of the arnnes of Europe could not 
keep them down, if they were discontented and 
inclined to rebel ! ! How do interest, and vain 
terror, make some writers overstep the bounds 
of truth, reason, and common sense. What 
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teirible fellows tbese black and unarmed Slaves 
are ; why a hundred of them would kill a whole 
regiment of Whites before breakfast^ and eat 
them afterwards ! ' 

In this pstrtial insurrection not a single white 
person Was hurt^ nor any great damage done to 
property, only a trash-house being burnt, and a 
few horses and mules killed : it does not appear 
that above a hundred Negroes could have gone 
off altogether, and in a few days these were 
either taken, or came in of their own accord, 
being aflftighted by the military being in search 
of them. There could have been no great 
danger to the colony then, after all the noise 
that has been made about it, nor do most of the 
Whites there seem to apprehend danger ; but, 
on the contrary, are confident in their own 
strength ; and even taunt the saints (as they call 
them) in England, with the failure of their sup- 
posed (or pretendedly supposed) projects, against 
that island. For one of the Kingston papers 
says, (alluding to the humane and religious who 
have interested themselves for the poor blacks,) 
^^ The speedy suppression of the late disturbance 
will, we hope, have the effect of shewing them, 
that they have mistaken the strength of the 
island and the spirit of its inhabitants^' and 
that their ill-judged efforts only tend to injure 
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the parties they are so nefariously endeavoaring 
to lead astray/^ 

This is tolerably bold language^ and throws 
out hints of greater rigour, instead of more 
lenient treatment ; but I should be glad to know 
who ever doubted the strength of the island, or 
the strength of the regular troops, and tolerably 
well-trained and well-armed militia, against the 
enslaved, dispirited, and defenceless rabble of 
the black population ? No man in his senses 
ever did. We bear in mind that true saying 
of Homer, 

Hfiiav yap r aperrig aTToatwrai cvpvoTra Zbvq 
Avipog, evT av fxiv Kara SovXiov fifiap SXijai. 

True valour ne'er can animate that mind. 
Whose inbred seeds by Slav'ry are confined. 

We know that some of themselves have writt^i 
so, as if they much doubted, for the mere pur- 
pose of deception; but every one (that knew' 
anything of the matter) laughed at the idea of 
the white and innocent lambs, of Jamaica, being 
driven to the slaughter-house, by the • swarthy 
children of Africa, who are not allowed, even 
weapons of defence, much less arms for the 
attack. Could they come to the fray well 
armed, as erst most of them could, in their 
own parched but native soil, — ^there might be 
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cause for trembling! particularly as they have 
large wrongs to redress ; but^ in existing circum- 
stances^ it would be folly and rashness for. them 
to think of resistance. As well might the folded 
sheep think of les^ing over the fence to attack 
the wolves who watch to seize them; as well 
might a herd of goats madly attack the African 
lion in his solitary den ! ! 

Another part of the same newspaper says— 
^^ We are aware that a very large proportion of 
our labouring population are^ under all circum- 
stances^ peaceable and contented; attachment 
to their owners has even in the late business 
been manifested ; but who can tell how soon 
this disposition may be overturned, if they are 
allowed to be constantly goaded by the misre- 
presentations of incendiaries, of preachers, and 
of ignorant strollers?'^ 

It does not require much penetration to per- 
'ceive that the writer is an enemy to the Chris- 
tian religion, or at least, inimical to the Slaves 
becoming Christianised. But he shall speak 
again for himself. He adds — ^^ The guardians 
of the East Indian empire, powerful as they 
are, have twice thought it necessary to their in- 
ternal safety, to expel sectaries of all descrip- 
tions from their territory ; and perhaps there is 
not another country in the world which knows, 
and which permits, as this does, the practice^ 
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and promulgation of doctrines and measure 
subversive of its very existence. The times 
imperiously call for strong remedies. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. We 
should expel from among us every thing of a 
suspicious character.'' 

These extracts shew^ plainly enough^ what 
are the wishes and intentions of the writers; 
and as most of the papers speak the same lan- 
guage^ we may guess the sentiments of the 
white inhabitants of Jamaica generally.- It is 
evident then, that instead of the Negroes being 
benefited by the good intentions of the British 
government and British people towards them, 
there is a strong inclination in the bosoms of 
tiiose who have much influence there^ to treat 
tiiem with more rigour, as to labour and punssh- 
ment, and to give them less opportunity of 
attending to religious instruction. No doubt, 
much allowance is to be made for the alarm, on 
account of personal safety aild personal property^ 
whatever little risk there may actually have been 
to either ; but to talk, to sit down and write 
coolly and advisedly of more restrictions, more 
penal statutes ! ! and of expelling pious and in- 
offensive men (though sectarians) from a colony, 
where there is so little real religion, is lamentable 
blindness and infatuation; evinces such mon- 
strous cruelty and savageness, as must pierce 
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with scHTOw aiid indigtiation^ «v^ heart that 
deserves to be called humane. » 

I sincerely hope and trusty that there are as 
yet some better characters^ in Jamaica^ who will 
stem this tide of cruelty and feUy^ and pause be^ 
fore tiiey allow any more penal aald restrictoiy 
act to pass even the House of Assembly ; but 
should they be mad enough to pass any^ — ^the 
heart of his Majesty is too paternal^ and those 
of his advisers too prudent and too humane;, to 
allow it to pass into a law. And you too> ye 
sons and daughtei^ of Britain ; you have a duty 
to perform ; an imperative and sacred duty. 
You have partaken of the benefit of the black 
man^s earnings in tinies paiSt^ but have neg^ 
lected for many years to do your best, for im- 
parting to him, a knowledge of that holy and 
consoling, and saving rdigion with which God 
has so liberally blessed you and yout fore^ 
fathers. The government of our country is will- 
ing to lighten iiie burthens and relax the bonds 
of these poor' Slaves; but they may not be able, 
unsuppforted, to cahy their merciful intentions 
into effect.' I therefore call upon you> aU to ex- 
press your opinions and wishes in a Christian 
and constitutional manner. — ^Think what your an- 
cestors were before the light of the ever-blessed 
Gospel shone upon this island> and consider 
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what you are now, and to what you owe the 
happy and unspeakable change. 

View your progenitors as they were 1800 
years ago,— worshipping Gods of wood and 
stone, painting their naked bodies, living in 
caves and thickets, ignorant of religion, science, 
and the arts, and while you contemplate the 
change with gratitude, exert yourselves that the 
Negroes, your fellow-men, and fellow-subjects, 
may not remain any longer in the brutish and 
degraded state they now are, and have so long 
been. It is your bounden duty, and I call upon 
you, to use the influence you possess, to have 
them religiously instructed, and to endeavour to 
obtain for them some of the rights of men ; suflS- 
cient time at least to provide comfortably for 
themselves, and to attend the worship of their 
Creator and Redeemer, to procure for them, in 
short, the consolations of religion, so that they 
may be enabled to look forward with hope when 
their earthly toils shall end. You may reply, 
that Bishops are sent out, and that proper mea- 
sures are taken to instruct them j but I would 
impress upon your minds, that unless the 
Sunday-markets are abolished, and more time 
afforded them to labour in their own grounds, 
three times the number of British Bishops 
(with a hundred clergymen to assist) could not 
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properly instruct them — ^the attempt would be 
vain, and sucli imperfect service solemn mockery. 
If therefore nothing is done (during the present 
year) for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Slaves, in the Colonial Assemblies, 1 trust from 
gratitude to your God, who has so abundantly 
blessed you, and from a sense of humanity and 
justice, that you will use your best endeavours 
in behalf of the ignorant and rigorously treated 
Negroes, who are entitled to the compassion 
and care, to the holy zeal and Christian charity 
of all classes of Britons. 
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Note 1, Page 2. 



From the provisions of the Levitical Law (which allowed 
the Israelites to hold in bondage, persons bought from 
surrounding nations, with their descendants) the colo- 
nists and their supporters have boldly asserted that 
Slavery is justifiable, and that it cannot be offensive to 
Almighty God, as it was sanctioned by him, to hii^ 
chosen people. This argument, if argument it can 
be called, however specious, is, in my opinion, far 
from being conclusive, and does *by no means justify 
modem Slavery, for the Jewish poUty was a theocracy. 
God had called Abraham from his kindred and his Mun- 
try, and promised to make of him a great nation, and 
that through his seed should all nations be blessed. 
This covenant was renewed with Jacob (or Israel,) and 
his descendants were chosen as. a peculiar people, (out 
of the whole world, which was immersed in wicked- 
ness) for his name's sake, and to keep up a knowledge 
of his moral and providential government, till the time 
appointed for the promised seed of the woman, which 
was to bruise the serpent's head, should come; till 
which time it was promised, that " The sceptre should 
not depart from Ji^idah, nor a law-giver from between 
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his feet/' He gave them a Code of Laws, ceremonial 
and civil, which were not intended for other nations ; and 
certain privileges which no other people can lay the 
least claim to, and which (for the most part at least) 
were only to be continued to them during the covenant 
of works ; for, when the covenant of grace and mercy 
through Christ should be established, other nations were 
to be equal participators, the Gentiles were to come in 
for a share of his glorious and saving light, and Jews 
and Gentiles to be henceforth, equal in rights and privi- 
leges, (for " In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond or free,'') and all men were to be on equal 
tenms as brethren. 

The ceremonial law, we know, was merely typical ; for 
St. Paul tells us, ^^ that the blood of bulls and of goats 
cannot take away sin ;" the sacrifices merely prefigured 
the great sacrifice of the Saviour, which only could take 
away sin; and after, that expiatory sacrifice should 
be made, were to be abolished for ever, being in 
themselves utterly useless. Some part of the civil law, 
or privileges, was also to be changed, as we may clearly 
see; for, as it was only of the heathen that they could 
purchase Slaves, and heathenism was about to be de- 
stroyed by the knowledge and propagation of the Chris- 
tian reUgion, which ranks all men as brethren, we may 
fwrly conclude, I think, that perfect or perpetual Slavery 
was not to continue any longer; for the Bible says, ** Ye 
shall not make bond-slaves of your brethren;'' and my 
opinion derives no slight support from the Slaves having 
been emancipated, soon after their heathen masters became 
Christians. We know, moreover, that the blind obstinacy 
of the Jews against spiritual things, and their tenacious- 
ness of temporal ones (to temporal power and supremacy) 
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cost tbem their kingdom^ and government ; the seeptre 
departed^they had no longer a law-giyer, they existed no 
more a& a nation ; and instead of enslaving others and 
being the chosen above all nations^ they have ever sinoe 
beenthedregsof the earth, nor will they ever be restored^ 
it is probable, till Grod shall change th^. hearts to wor- 
ship him whom their fathers crucified^ and to accept all 
men as brethren in Christ Jesus. ^ 

It is true, that Slavery abounded at the time oi 
Christ's coming,, during his residence on earth, and in 
the time of the Apostles ; and that they did not directly 
oppose, or prohibit it. Archdeacon Paley makes this 
remark upon it, and further observes, as a reason— that 
" Christianity soliciting admission into all nations of the 
world, abstained as behoved it from intermeddling with 
the civil institutions of any. But does it follow from 
the silence of Scripture concerning them, that all the 
civil institutions which then prevailed were right ; or 
that the bad should not be exchanged for better." 

" Besides this, (continues he,) the discharging of 
Slaves from all obligation to obey their masters, which 
is the consequence of pronouncing Slavery to be unlaw- 
ful, would have had no better effect than to let loose one 
half of mankind upon the other. Christianity can only 
operate as an alterative. By ihe mild diffusion of its 
light and influence, the minds of men are insensibly 
prepared to perceive and correct tiie enormities, which 
folly or wickedness, or accident, have introduced into 
their puMic establishments. In this way the Greek and 
Roman Slavery, and since these, the feudal tyranny, has 
declined before it, and we trust, as the knowledge and 
authority o£ the same religion advance in the world, 
they will banish what remains of this odious institution." 

N 
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It has been asserted with great confidence, that no* 
thing is mentioned in Scripture against Slavery ; this is 
taking a very high position, and one which cannot be 
well def^ded, as St. Paul certainly did indirectly oppose 
it, for what is the meaning else, of his speaking against 
Men-stealers, (1st Timothy, Chap, i.) and coupling them 
with murderers, thieves, liavs, &c. whose portion, he 
tells us, will be the lake of fire ? Men axe generally 
stolen, or seized, for the purpose o£ beii^ enslaved, 
and I should imagine that the stealer and the buyer 
(at least the buyer in the first instance) sure neaiiy upon 
a par, and equally guilty in the sight of Qod; tiie ac- 
cessory is just as bad as the thief, and particularly as in 
the first stage of Negro Slavery, where the buyer, or 
accessory, has been one great cause, the existing cause 
of the theft; they are therefore great sinners, and 
i^ainst all wh,o are Christians, engaged in this inhuman 
traffic, the Bible is strong, express and unqualified. He 
Jewish Code of Laws, ceremonial and civil is abolished, 
(as respects Christians,) and nothing but the divine laws 
(or holy commandments) r«nain binding on. them; for 
our Lord and Saviour tells the Jews, (Matt, chap* v.) 

'' Ye have heard that it was said by them of cdd time, 
thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unta 
the Lord thine oaths. But I say unto you, (he adds 
by way of command,) swear not at all : neither by 
heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor by tilie earth, for it 
is his footstool." 

Again — " It hath been said, whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcanent; buti 
say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, save for 
the cause of fornication, causeth heir to commit adultery." 

'' Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an 
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eye, and a tooth for a tobth ; but I say ntlto you, diat 
ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
ri^t cheek, turn to him thy other also/' 

TTiese clauses, with numerous others, of the Levi- 
tical or civil law, as established, or given by Moses, 
were completely annulled by Christ, and in particular, 
he said, " Call no one. Lord or Master, for one is your 
Biaster-^-eveii God !*' Cohseitj(ueiitly the prfetended sup- 
port of Negro Slavery, from the book of truth, can be 
no longer defended ; for unless the Europeans can shew 
that the Africans are unworthy to be admitted into the 
Covenant of Grace, as brethren with themselves, of the 
common faith as it is in Jesus, they have not only no 
right to cause them to be hunted down as beasts, and 
buy and enslave them in the infrunous manner they do, 
but will, most assuredly, be called to a strict account for 
it at the bar of an omniscient and just God, who respects 
not the persons or colour of men, and hath' made of 
the same blood, all nations of the earth. 

Some respectable authors have also doubted, whether 
the Slavery of strangers amongst the Jews,: was perpe^ 
tual, and think it was only for a certain time ; and c^« 
tainly the Greek word aia»v, (which is the authority 
quoted from the Septuagint, for perpetuity,) does at times, 
and in some authors, signify a certain space of time, hfe 
itself, or the time of human life. 

Thus Homer, speaking of Simoisius, slain in the Tro- 
jan war by Ajax, the son of Telamon, 

^* fUwvO&SiO'C di ol alitv, 
"EirXee', W Aiov7oc fisyaW/iov Sowpl dafxiifli." 

Hias, lib. 4. 

Short was his life ! bydreadfiil Ajax slain. 
He fUls and reitdenfall theit cares iii vairi. 

n2 
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Sarpedon also says to Hector, 

" aXX iirafivvov, tireiTa jxe Kai \tiroi aliSjv 

lUaSy lib. 6. 

Help, Hector, help ; the great Sarpedon calls, 
Then life may quit me on your friendly walls. 

And again, in Priam's address to Hector, before the 
gates of Troy, 

\' jiriSl fdya Kudog dpi^rig 
Urikeldi}, avTog Si <jii\ng alCjvog afiepOrig.^^ 

Ilias, lib. 22. 

Nor thy future happy years 
Resign, but to enhance Achilles* fame. 

Xenophon and Herodotus also use the word in the 
same sense. 

But even if it can be proved that the Slavery of 
strangers bought with money, was perpetual amongst the 
Jews, I think I have shewn, that we Europeans, have no 
claim to the same privileges that they had, as God's 
chosen people, and moreover that the whole of the cere- 
monial, and a considerable part of the civil law, as giv^ 
by Moses, was done away by Christ. 

To this may be added, the difference in the treatment 
of the Hebrew-bond-Slaves, and the Negro Slaves in our 
West Indian islands ; for the children of Israel were strictly 
commanded not to oppress the bond-Slaves, nor defraud 
them of their hire. They were to pay them their hire, 
every evening, and not to leave them unpaid till the fol- 
lowing day, Leviticus, chap. xiii. ; Deuteronomy, chap, 
xxiv. But the Negroes have no wages or hire allowed 
them. The Jewish Slaves were not to be overworked, 
but the Negro is compelled to labour every day, under 
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fear of the whip, and during one half of the year, a great 
part of the nights also. 

The Hebrew bond-Slave was by no means, to work on 
the Sabbath, but was to keep it holy as well as his 
master ; nay, even the beasts were to rest on that day. 

The Negro Slave is compelled to work on the Sabbath, 
or starve, so that he cannot rest like the Jewish beast, 
much less can he keep the Sabbath holy, for if he had 
time, he knows not the way ; nor can one out of ten of 
them get instructed. 

The Jewish Slave, having regular wages, or Uving in 
the same house, could live on the same kind of food as 
his master, and could acquire and hold property ; for we 
find in the Scriptures that many Slaves had considerable 
property ; Ziba; in the days of David, King of Israel, is 
mentioned as having lands and servants ; and Abraham 
had intended making Eliezer, a slave, his heir. 

But the Negro Slave, having no wages, is constrained 
to live on the coarsest food, scarcely ever tasting meat, be- 
ing liable to severe punishment if twenty pounds weight, 
should be found in his hut ; and as to holding property, 
that is out of the question, unless it be a trifling sum of 
money. 

The Hebrew Slaves, were often largely entrusted, and 
armed for the defence of their masters ; whilst the Ne- 
groes are not thought worthy of any confidence or trust, 
but are looked upon as insensible brutes, who thirst for 
their masters' Uves ; and as to their being armed — ^if a 
musket, sword, or cutlass, be found in their houses, 
they may be seized and punished with death or trans- 
portation. 

These unspeakable difierences might be carried on, ad 
infinitum ; but enou^ has been said to shew, that Sla- 
very in the British colonies can in no shape be justified. 
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or at all countenanced by the Slavery that existed (by 
Ood's permission) among the then peculiarly favoured 
IsraeUtes. The Negroes are our brethren^ and the Bible 
tells U3, '" that the Hd)rews could not hold any of their 
brethren as Slaves, for more than si^ years, as they were 
to go out free on the seventh (or sabbatical) year : and 
if they had become Slaves but two or three years (or 
even one) before the year of jubilee, they were tiien to 
be emancipated." 

If Slavery cannot be defended from Scripture, neither 
can it from the law of nature, for as aU men are )x)m 
equal and free, some offence against estabUshed laws, 
some crime must be committed, before a human being 
can justly be deprived of that liberty in which Gfp4 
created him and ^ent him into the world. Many public 
writers of high authority assert this. 

Montesquieu De L^Esprit des Iqi?, says, '* Mais 
comme tons les hommes naissent egaux, il faut dire que 
Fesclavage est centre la nature." Again he says, ** Le 
droit de gens a voulu que les prisonniers fussent esclaves 
pour qu'on ne les tu&t pas. Le droit civil de3 Jloms^ins 
permit k des d6biteurs qui leurs creancers pouvoient 
maltraiter de se vendre eux-m€mes ; et le droit naturd k 
voulu que des enfans, qu'un p^re esclave ne pouvoit plus 
nourrir fussent dans Tesclavage comme leur p^|»." — He 
then justly observes, " Ces raisons des Juris-consultes ne 
sont point sens6es. II est faux qu'il soit permit de tuer 
dans la guerre autrement que dans le cas de n^cessit^ : — 
II n'est pas vrai qu'un homme Ubre puisse se vendre. 
La troisieme mani^re, c'est la naissance. Celle-ci, tbmbe 
avec les deux autres. Car si un homme n'a pu se yendre, 
encore moins a-t-il pu vendre son fils qui n'etoit pas n^ : si 
un prisonnier de guerre ne p^ut etre r^duit en servitude, 
encore moins ses enfans." Upon the effects of Slayery 
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he truly obBenres^ '' II n'est pas bon par isa nature ; il 
n'est ne utile au maitre, ni el resdave ; k celui-ci, paree 
qu'il oe peut rien iaire par vertu ; k celui-la« parce qu'U 
contracte avec ses esclaves toutes scnrtes de mauvaises 
habitudes^ qu'il s'accoutume insensiblement k manquer 
k toutes les vertus morales, qu'il devient fier, prompt, 
dur, colore, voluptueux, cruel/' 

Grotius, de jure Belli ao pacis, though he is not very 
liberal in his opinions of liberty, also observes, " Servi 
natur^ quidem, id est, citra factum humanum aut pri- 
meevo naturee statu, hominum nulU sunt, ut et alibi dixi- 
mus : quo sensu recte acdpi potest quod a juris-consul- 
tis dictum est, contra natura esse hane sendtutem/' 
In another place, he inyeighs against making war on the 
ignorant for the purpose of enslaving them. *' Neque 
minus iniquum armis subigere aliquos velle, quasi dignos 
qui serviant, quos naturaUter servos interdum philosophi 
vocant. Non enim siquid aUcui est utile, id statim mihi 
Ucet ei per vim imponere/' 

Archdeacon Paley, after allowing that Slavery may 
exist for a time from captivity, or for debt, remarks, that 
in these cases, it ought to cease aa soon as the demand 
of the injured nation, or private creditor, is satisfied. 
He then observes upqn the Slavery in our colonies, alter 
tihe Negroes are landed and fixed there, — *^ This ia 
the second stage of cruelty ; firom which the miserable 
exiles are delivered, only to be placed, and that for hfe, 
in subjection to a dominion and system of laws, the most 
merciless and tyrannical that ever were tolerated upon 
the face of the earth ; and from all that can be learned 
by the accounts of the people upon the spot, the< inordi- 
nate authority which the plantatioa laws confer upon the 
Slave-holder, is exercised, by the EngUsh Slave-hdder 
ei^pecially, with rigour and brutality/' " But, (he goos^ 
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ftu to say) necessity is pretended, the name under which 
every enormity is attempted to be justified. And dfter 
all, what is the necessity ? It has never been preyed 
that the land could not be cultivated there, as. it is here, 
by hired servants. It is said that it could not be culti- 
vated with quite the same copveniency and cheapness, as 
by the labour of Slaves ; by which means a pound of 
sugar which the planter now sells for sixpence, could not 
be afforded under sixpence-half-penny ; — and this is the 
necessity!!" 

After the Israelites had divided and become two king- 
doms, they were not allowed to make captives of those 
of their brethren or kindred taken in war ; for we read in 
the second book of Chronicles, that when (in the wicked 
reign of Ahaz, king of Judah) the people of Israel made 
war on his subjects, and carried away 200,000, women, 
children, &c. ; they were not allowed to enslave them, 
but were rebuked for their wicked intentions by the pro- 
phet Oded, when they sent them back, with all the 
spoil. 



Note 2, Page 3. 

The greatest number of Slaves, both amongst the 
Greeks and the Romans, was those taken in war, and 
those descended from them ; these were the more per- 
fect and ill treated Slaves, but there was an imperfect kind 
of Slavery also among both, consisting of poor people 
who sold themselves, or were sold by their creditors for 
a certain time, or otherwise gave up the produce of their 
labour for debt, but who could be redeemed, or could 
emancipate themselves for certain sums of money. 

With the Greeks, and particularly the Athenians, the. 
Slaves had many privileges, for if any of them were. 
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grievously oppressed they were allowed to fly for sanc- 
tuary to the temple of Theseus, whence to force them 
was a piece of sacrilege. They might also, at certain 
times, use great freedom of speech towards their masters, 
and indulge themselves in the enjoyment of some plea- 
sures, as appears from the Comedies of Terence and 
Plautus. The latter poet says of the Athenian Slaves, 

Atqui id ne vos miremini, homines, servulos 
Potare, amare, atque ad coBnam condicere ; 
Licet hoc Athenis. 

Which has been thus translated into English : 

The Laws at Athens don't our Slaves restrain 
From pleasure, mirth, and gaiety of life, 
For they may revel, be inflamed with love. 
And live as much at ease, as some free denizens. 

They were also permitted to hold property, by paying 
a small annual tax, or tribute to their owners ; and if 
they could procure as much money as would pay for 
their emancipation, Uberty or freedom could not be 
denied them. This we find also from Plautus who in- 
troduces a Slave addressing his master in this manner : 

Quid tu me vero libertate territas ? 
, Quid si tu nolis, filiusque etiam tuus 
Vobis invitis, atque amborum ingratiis 
Una libella liber possum fieri. 

Sometimes, faithful and diUgent Slaves were freed by 
their owners as a reward for their private services ; and 
at other times, numbers of them were emancipated for 
services rendered to the State, in battle against the 
enemy. Thus we find that some of the Athenian Slaves 
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were freed for their gallant behaviour in the naval action 
of ArignusaSy where the Athenians obtained a victory 
over the Spartans. Aristophanes makes a Slave lament 
that his cowardice had prevented his volunteering for the 
fleet and obtaining his freedom, in these words ; 

Gtfioi KaKoSatfiwv, Ti yap £yci» ovk Ivavfiaxovv ; 

Alas ! Miserable Coward that I am ; why did I not vo- 
lunteer to fight on board the fleet ? 

The Spartans also now and then armed some of their 
helots or Slaves, and when they fought courageously, 
many of them were set at liberty. Cleomenes, one of 
their kings armed 2000 of them against the enemy at 
one time. The Samians also, emancipated a great num- 
ber of their Slaves at the same time, and admitted some 
of them into public offices. Many who had been Slaves, 
were also distinguished for their great abihties, and 
much respected by their eotemporaries. 

JEpictetus, the moralist, ^sop, the fabulist, and Ale- 
man, the poet, were Slaves, and all much noticed in 
their day ; and even the great orator iEschines, was one 
of the libertini, or the son of a Freedman ; so that we find 
among the Greeks, numerous instances of honour being 
conferred on Slaves, or Freedmen, and their descendants. 

Most of the Roman Slaves also, were those made 
captive in wa^, and those descended from them ; but there 
were some who were reduced to servitude for debt, as a 
creditor could seize a debtor, and drag him before the 
PrsBtor, when if he could not pay he was obUged to 
serve the other. These also had some privileges, for 
they could fly to some of the temples, or statues, if 
cruelly treated; and on oomplainiiig to their patrons 
in the cify, or to the presidwits in the provinces, of very 
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ill treatment, their masters w^re obliged either to treat 
them more hmuanely, or s^ them to wother. Their free-* 
dom, moreover, was obtained in a more easy and simple 
mauQer, than the Negro Slaves in our colonies can obr 
tain theirs ; for an owner had merely to go before the 
Praetor with his Slave, and say (putting his hand on his 
Slave) " Hunc hominem volo esse hberum/' when the 
Praetor laying the vindicta, or rod, on hi^ head, and 
saying, ** Dico eum liberum esse more Quiritum,'' (with 
some furjther ceremony, from the Lictor) he was eman- 
cipated ; and his name was enrolled with the liberti or 
Preedmen, some of whom, when promoted, had the pri* 
vilege of voting in the lowest of the tribes. They coidd 
also be emancipated by paying a fixed sum of money ; 
and by the testament or will of their masters. 

Some of the Latin writers recommended Uberal treat-^ 
ment towards the Slaves, and felt for them as for fellow- 
men. Seneca says, in one of his Epistles, " Servi 
sunt, imo homines ; servi sunt imo conterbemales : servi 
sunt, imo humiles amici; servi sunt, imo conservi.'^ 
In another place, recommending kindness to them, he 
says, ^* Numquidnam sequum est, gravius homini et 
durius imperari quam imperatur animalibus mutis?'' 
And again — '' Quid stultiua quam in Jumentis quidem 
et canibus erubescere iram exercere, pessima autem con- 
ditione sub homine hominem esse?'' Cicero (in hisr 
Offices) also observes, that they ought to be treated aa 
hired servants — ** Non male prsBcipiunt qui ita jubent 
uti, ut meroenariis." Pliny the younger also recom- 
mends clemency to the Slaves, and allowed his own to 
make a will, and leave their effects to their feUowrslaves. 
He speaks of the ccmsolation he derives from this in. his 
sickness — *^ Solatia duo> nequaquam paria tanto ddori. 
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solatia tamen: unum facilitas manumittendi^ alterum 
quum permitto servis quoque^ quasi testamenta facere^ 
eaque ut legitima custodio. Mandaat^ rogantque quod 
visum ; pareo ocyiis : Suis dividuii,t, donaut ; relinquunt, 
duntaxat intra domum ;'* id est, consends. 

Several of the Romaa Slaves were much respected and 
even honoured for their superior abilities. Phaedrus had 
been a Slave, and was freed by Tiberius CaBsar. Terence, 
the celebrated author of Comedies^ had been a Slave, 
and many others who excelled. Many of them, after 
they were emancipated, were moreover raised to honours. 
One Pallas is spoken of, both by Juvenal and Pliny, as 
having attained senatorial rank ; he was voted a large 
sum of moneys for his good conduct, by the emperor and 
senate. A monument was erected to his memory on the 
via Tiburtina, with this inscription : *' Huic senattis, ob 
Jidem pietatemqtie erga patronos, omamenta pratoria de- 
crevit, et sestertium centies quinqtuigies : cujus honore 
contenttis fuit.'' Several others, spoken of by the same 
authors, were enriched, and enjoyed offices under differ- 
ent emperors ; as Cams, Licinius, Parthenius, and La- 
tinus, &c. &c. freedmen, or sons of freedmen, by the 
emperors Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. In the early 
part of the Commonwealth they were very mildly treated, 
as Montesquieu tells us : ** Les premiers Romains 
vivoient, travailloient et mangeoient avec leurs esclaves : 
lis avoient pour eux beaucoup de douceur, et d'6quite." 

Amongst the ancient Assyrians and Persians,, Slavea 
were often raised to great honours, as we learn from the 
Bible ; for we know that several of the captive Jews, aa 
Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, by Nebu- 
chadnezzer; and Mordecai,byAhasuerus, were advanced 
to the highest offices. In Turkey many of the Greeks 
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now enjoy lucrative offices^ and in some eastern courts, of 
the present day also, many of the Negroes are in offices 
of trust and authority. These numerous examples of 
clemency and humanity amongst ancient heathens, and 
modem Mahometans, put, or ought to put, many of our 
modem European Christians to the blush. 

Even the Piratical Algerines, and Tunisians, now pro- 
mote those of their captives, who embrace their reUgion. 
I myself saw several Italians, at Tunis, emancipated and 
well provided for, strutting about, and looking as big as 
Turks themselves. I do not mean to speak in praise of 
these apostates from our holy faith ; but it shews that 
these semi-barbarous Turks, and barbarous Africans, have 
some zeal for proselytism, and some humanity for those 
of their own creed. 



Note 3^ Page 6. 

Montesquieu observes, that the origin of the right of 
making Slaves, arose from the contempt which one 
nation had for the people of another. His words are : 
'* J'aimerois autant dire que le droit de Pesclave vient 
du mepris qu'une nation congoit pour une autre, fond6 
sur la difference des coutumes."' He adds, by way of 
illustration, or proof. 

'' Lopes de Gamar'dit, que les Espagnols trouvferent 
pr^s de sainte Marthe des paniers oh les habitans 
avoient des denrees ; c'etoient des cancres, deslimagons, 
des cigales, des sauterelles. Les vainqueurs en firent un 
crime aux vaincus. L'auteur ayoue que c'est R dessus 
qu'on fonda le droit qui rendoit les Am^ricains esclaves 
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des Espagnols, outre quails fumoient du tabac, ^t quails 
ne se faisoient pas la barber k TEspagnole/' 

This seems to be a cogent reason ; for the Israelites- 
were allowed to make bond-slaves of of^er nations^ oii' 
account of their superiority as Grod's chos^i people. 
The Greeks likewise enslaved those Of other nations^ 
looking upon them ai^ barbarians^ while they most com- 
monly spared their own countrymen of another state^ 
though often opposed to each other in war. The Ro- 
mans had nearly the same ideas^ with respect to them- 
selveSy and acted nearly in the same manner, to those of 
otiber nations, locdung upon them as every way inferior. 
This sovereign contempt of the persons, with a dislike 
of the colour of the NegrodS, appears to have been one 
great reason for that general, cruel, and inhuman hdvoc" 
made among them, by the poUshed Europeans. Mon- 
tesquieu gives excellent reasons for the Slavery of the 
blacks also, and I shall therefore, again quote him. 

" Si j'avois (says he) k soutenir le droit que nous 
avons eu de rendre les N^gres esclaves, voici ce que je 
dirois. Les peuples d^Eurojpe ayant exterminfi ceux de 
FAmerique, ils ont d& mettre en esclavag^ ctex de 
FAihque, pour s'en servir k d^fiicher tant de' terres. 
Le sucro seroit trop chiSr, si Ton nfe fUisoit travailler la 
jiBn^ qui le pioduit par des ei$ck^s. Ceux dont il 
s-agit scmt noirs depuis les pieds jusqu*^ la t^te, et ilis 
ont le nez si 6crase, qu'il est presque impossible de left 
plaindre. On ne pent se mettre dans I'esprit que Dieu, 
qui ei^ un 6tre trfes sage, ait mis une ame, sur-tout une 
' ame bonne, dans un ccJrps tout noir." 

Most of the European nations looked upon the Ne- 
groes as an inferior race, (too many still do so,) arid 
therefore considered it lawful to steal and transport them. 
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to compd them to labour in their colomes ; they wew 
looked upon as little better than brutes, or merely a& a con- 
necting link between the monkey tribe and white men. 

Mr. Loagi who resided some years in Ji^maica, ami 
published the best history of that extensive colwiy^ (at lea6t 
it is considered the best by the cblonists, and very much 
praised by them, on whidi accotint we may conclude 
t^at they approve of his setttiments on t!he Slaves,) this 
Mr. Long is at great pains to prove that the Negroes 
are a different race, nay, a different species of the same 
genus, and therefore very inferior to whites, and not 
superior to the Oran-Outang, or king of tito apes. 
After ranging £eur and wide, in the dark and dangerous 
region of metaphysics, and philosophizing on what God 
might have done, in the creation of men, as to making 
them distinct and different, as he did the bruted, and 
so descending in a graduated Knk to the brutei^ them- 
selves, this gentleman then really fancies from the pre-* 
mises of his own warm imagination, that it must be so, 
and observes, that '^ An Oran-Outang, in this case, is a 
human being, quoad his form and organs ; but of an 
inferior species quoad as his intellect: he has in form sc 
much nearer resemblance to the N^ro race, than the( 
latter bear to white men : the supposition is well founded 
then, that the brain and intellectual organs, so &r as 
they su'e dependent upon m^re matter, though similar in^ 
texture and modification to those of other men, may in 
some of the Negro race be so constituted, as not to 
result to. the same effects ; for we cannot but allow but 
the D^ty might, if it was his pleasure, diversify his 
works in this manner, and either withhold the superior 
principle entirely or in part only, or infuse it into ihe 
different classes and races of human creatures, in sudi 
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proportions as to form the same gradual climax towards 
perfection in this human system which is so evidently 
designed in every other. If such has been the intention 
of the Almighty, we are then perhaps to regard the 
Oran-Outang as 

The lag of human kind ; 

Nearest to brutes by God designed. 

The N^o race consisting of varieties will then appear 
rising progressively in the scale of intisllect, the further 
they mount above the Oran-Outang and brute creation. 
That there are some physical distinctions, in respect of 
person, I think requires no further demonstration ; and 
that men vary still more in intellect is almost equally 
evident.*' 

Again, he goes on — " As we recede from Negroland, 
this blackness gradually decreases,, and the wool as gra- 
dually changes to lank hair, which at first is a sort of 
staple, but is found longer the further we advance. 
We observe the Uke gradations of the intellectual faculty, 
from the first rudiments perceived in the monkey kind, 
to the more advanced stages of it in apes, in the Oran- 
Outang, that type of man and the Guinea Negro ; and 
ascending from the varieties of this class, to the lighter 
casts, until we mark its utmost Umit of perfection in the 
pure white." 

His conclusions are by no means correct ; for we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, who were a people (?f a dark 
colour, far excelled many other nations who were fairer 
than themselves ; nay, made greater progress in the sci- 
au^es and fine arts, than many modem white nations 
have ever made. 
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But again, he obRerves-- -" The measure of the several 
orders and varieties of these blacks, may be as complete 
as that of any other race of mortals ; filling up that 
space or degree, beyond which they are not destined to 
pass/' A pretty broad hint, that they are capable of 
nothing but corporal labour, and therefore must be per- 
petual drudges to the rest of mankind: an excellent 
apology for Negro Slavery, and for the brutish treatment 
used towards them. 

Let us hear him again — " The examples which have 
been given of Negroes formed and trained up in other 
climates, detract not from that general idea of narrow 
humble intellect, which we affix to the inhabitants of 
Guinea. We have seen learned horses, learned and 
even talking dogs, in England ; who by dint of much 
pains and tuition were brought to exhibit the signs of 
a capacity far exceeding what is ordinarily possessed 
by those animals. The experiment has not been fully 
tried with the Oran-Outang; yet from what has hitherto 
been proved, this race of beings may, from ought we 
know to the contrary, possess a share of intellect, which 
by due cultivation, might raise them to a nearer appa- 
rent ecjuahty with the human, and make them even 
excel the inhabitants of Quaqua, Angola and Whidah." 
He improves upon this, however, and observes of the 
poor blacks near the Cape of Good Hope. '* Ludicrous 
as the opinion may seem, I do not think that an Oran- 
Outang husband would be any dishonour to a Hottentot 
female ; for what are these Hottentots ? In many re- 
spects they are more Uke beasts than men. Has the 
Hottentot, from this portrait, a more manly figure than 
the Oran-Outang ? That the Oran-Outang and some 
races of black men are vQiy i^early allied^ is I think 
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more th^ii prdbable. Mr. BufFon supports his deduc- 
tions, tending to the contrary, by no decisive proofed. 
When we reflect on the nature of these men, and their 
dissimilarity to the rest of mankind, must we not con- 
clude that they are a diflFerent species of the same 
genus V 

Of those in the West Indies, he speaks just in the 
same charitable strain ; for he remarks of these in Ja- 
maica : — " We find them marked widi the same bestid 
manners, stupidity and vices which debase tiieir brethren 
on the continent, who seem to be distinguished from ike 
rest of mankind, not in person only, but in possessing^ 
in abstract, of every inherent turpitude that is to be 
found dispersed at large among the rest of the humtt 
creation, with scarce a single virtue to extenuate this 
shade of character ; diflFering in this particular from afl 
other men : for in other countries the most abandoned 
villain we ever heard of has raTely> if ever been known, 
unportioned with some one good quahty, at least, in his 
composition." 

This is cruelly severe, and utterly untrue, for the Ne- 
groes have many good qualities ; but he sihall speak once 
more, arid a,boirt their religious capabiUties. " Somie 
good peifsons have expi^essed tteir wishes that the plan- 
tation Negroes might all be converted to the ObriBtiaii 
faititi. The planters would be the last to oppose such li 
i^cheme, if it were thought practicable ; but few, if toy, 
elf the Africans will listen to any propositicm, tending Nib 
deprive them of thcfir faVburite superstitions ^"nd seiffiual 
deUghts." 

My tead^s will perCeiVe that this favotiriffe, ttiftd 
hi^ly eulo^zed colonial auth6r, and writer oil <k>Iontial 
ia^^s^ Imddiot^mucb of thetnflk erf* humim kiiidntNil^4i 
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his nature ; nor yet a very great portion of religion and 
charity. He seems to delight in holding up to the con-p 
tempt of mankind^ the ignorant and unoffending blacl^ 
man, and in representing him as a companion for moa* 
keys, and scarcely superior, in person and intellect, that 
he may justify the horrible and inhumjan treatment that 
was then, and is now used towards them, m stealing, 
transporting, and torturing the poor wretches, to obUge 
them to enrich a few unprincipled adventurers ! 

As to their minds being incapable of receiving reU- 
gious impressions, he was totally wrong and grossly ig- 
norant. The fact was, that few of the white men in 
Jamaica had any rehgion themselves ; but few, even of th^ 
dergy there, forty or fifty years ago, knew how to preacl^ 
the Gospel, or bdieved in conversion ; how th,en coul^L 
^y make any impression on heathen minds? How 
coM. they (the BTegroes) hear without Gospel-preachers ? 
Within a few years past, when proper pains have beeiii 
taken with them, many of the blacks have gladly re- 
ceived the word, given up many of their evil ways, and 
are able to give a tolerable account of their faith wd 
experi^ioe, and of the hope they have of salvation 
through the Saviour ; and I should not be saying too 
much, perhaps, if I were to assert that many of them 
have as weQ, or far better grounded a hope, than had ithe 
philosophizing Mr. Long himself. 

This Jamaica historian 4:iom:idetely contradicts himself 

aisp, for so veiy eager is he to reduce the Negro to the 

kvel of tiie ape, that he observes of his favourite Oran- 

Outang^ — " That this race haye some language by which 

their meaning is coimp^unioated, whether it resemble3 

lihe gabbling of turkeys, hke that of the Hottentots, or 

Hae hissing pf ^ifirp^nt^, i^ of ^ry Jittie >co9aequeggic.e, ^0 

o 2 
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long as it is intelligible among themselves ; nor from 
what hitherto appears, do they seem at all inferior in 
the intellectual faculties to many of the Negro race ; with 
some of whom, it is credible that they have the most 
intimate connexion and consanguinity : for it is certain 
that both races agree perfectly well in lasciviousness of 
disposition/' 

Notwithstanding this abuse of the Negroes, he says 
in another part of the same chapter (I think) that the 
Hottentots (no better than beasts themselves, and who 
would be honoured by Oran-Outang alliances) possess 
benevolence, liberality, integrity, and friendship ; they 
are hospitable and chaste, and have some appearance 
of a regular form of government among them ! He had 
before told us, that they had not one single virtue to 
lessen their moral turpitude, and now all at once he 
tells us they have a host of them — ^integrity, friendship, 
benevolence, and chastity ! ! rare virtues among Creole 
and Christian whites; and that Oran-Outangs ever were 
blessed with these desirable and much to be praised 
virtues never existed, I beUeve, any where — ^but in His- 
torian Long's prolific brains ! The God of this world 
had certainly bUnded his eyes, bodily and mental, or he 
would not have written such palpable contradictions. 

He was however pretty right, as a Slave-owner, to re- 
duce them as nearly as possible to the level of the brutes ; 
for, as the sensible and humane Montesquieu truly and 
pointedly remarks—*' II est impossible que nous suppo- 
sions que ces gens Ik soient des hommes ; parce que si 
nous les supposions des hommes, on commenceroit si 
croire que nous ne sommes pas nous-m^mes Chretiens/' 

I should apologize to my readers, for making such 
eopious extracts* from Mr. Long's History, were it not 
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that I can positively assure them, of these illiberal opi- 
nions being adopted and held by a great part of the 
colonists of the present day. They look upon the blacks 
as much beneath themselves, as the brutes are beneath 
the Negroes ; they think them hardly capable of reU- 
gious impressions, and almost insensible to punishment. 
This is one great reason of their depressed state and 
frequent rigorous treatment. But I trust the day is fast 
approaching when they will be constrained to acknow- 
ledge* them- as humble brethren, as fellow servants in the 
common Saviour ; nay more, that the horrid and diabo- 
lical Slave Trade, that disgrace to the Christian name, 
will be entirely abolished ; for the ensign of the Cross is 
unfurled to the nations, and there are signs of Ethiopia's 
shortly stretching out her hands unto God. It rests 
with Englishmen to hasten the day, and I trust they 
will seek for it, more than for perishing gold and silver. 



Note 4, Page 13. 

The thing is not very common, I believe, for a driver 
to inflict more than thirty-nine lashes at one time, of 
his own will and pleasure (nor is he allowed to give so 
many except by the order of a superior,) but I once saw 
it done in the mountains of Port-Royal, on a property 
belonging to a Mr. Regnier. I was walking out with 
a Mr. Jackson, the custos of the parish, who had a 
coflFee mountain near, when we heard the cries of some 
one as being punished, and the sound of a whip. 
On looking down from the mountain where we were, we 
saw a Negro, on the side of another mountain, held 
down on his stomach, and the driver flogging him with 
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all his strengths Curiosity led us to see how mimy 
lashes he would lay on before he stopped^ and he had 
exceeded ftwrty, before I called out aloud to him to de- 
sist. He then ceased, and I asked what had made him 
flbg th6 other so severely, when he teplied, that the 
offender had been set to watch his master's provision 
gltmnds, last night, and had suffered some of the plan- 
tains to be stolen, or had stolen them himself. 

Though this driver had eitceeded the number which 
eten a white tnan can inflict, by the laws of Jamaica, I 
never heard that he was degraded or punished for it, 
and yet, the chief magistrate in the parish witnessed the 
illegal stripes. The flogging I understood was without 
toy order from his master; and I might observe upon the 
hardship of punishing a Slave for not preventing a theft, 
\Vhich it was almost impossible he should prevent, as the 
provision grounds are often of considerable extent, and 
it is foUy to expect that a watchman can be in every part 
of them at the same time. Upon every plantation there 
are some indolent persons, and who, as they have not a 
superabimdance of time to work in their own grounds, 
would much sboner go to their master's provision grounds 
to steal a few vegetables, than work all the Sabbath- 
day ; and as most of the watchmen are old worn-out 
beings, who are incapable of hard labour, there is not 
much chance of the thieves being caught, so that if the 
poor creature is to be punished every time that u bunch 
of plantains or a yam or two is pilfered, he might as 
well be in one of the prisons bf rile Spanish Inquisition. 
Tlie huts of these watchmen are the most wretched 
abodes I ever saw ; they consist of a smaHtoof of stidss 
and straw, about six or eight feet long, four or five wide, 
and five high in the centre, and are open ^t both ^nds. 
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Note 6, Page 31. 

By a clause of the Consolidated Slave Law oi 1816, 
it is enacted^ that-r-r'^ If any master, mistress, owner, pos- 
sessor, or other person whatsoever, shall at l^is, her, or 
their own will or pleasure, or by his, l^er, or their di- 
rection, or with his, her, or their knowledge, ^uflFeranee, 
privity or consent, mutilate or dismember any Slave or 
Slaves, or wantonly or cruelly whip, maltreat, beat, bruise, 
wound, or imprison, or keep in confinement^ ^thout 
sufficient support, any Slave, or Slaves ; he pr she, or 
they, shall be liable to be indicted for such offence in the 
supreme Court of Judicature, or in any of the Assize 
Courts q£ this island ; and, upon ccmviction shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, or 
imprisonment not exceeding twelve months, pr both, for 
each and every Slave so mutilated, disi^embered^ pu- 
nished, or confined. And in atrocious cases, where the 
owner of such Slave pr Slaves shall be conyicted of such 
offence, the Court before whoni such offender shall hg^ve 
been tried and convicted, ^xe hereby emppwejred^ in case 
they shall think: it necessary for tiie future protection (rf 
4s^^ch Slave or Slayes, tp decljare him, ^r^ pr them, free 
mii .discharged from all manner of ^rviti^de, to ^U intep,ts 
and purposes whosoever ; .an4 in all such cases the Court 
dfe hereby empowered and authorised, if to them it 
fihall appear necessary^ to p^d^ and direct the said fine 
of <^100, to be paid tp the justices and vestry of the 
pariah to which the said Slave or SJaves belonged, tp 
the use of the said parish ; the said jusjfcices af^d vestry, 
in consideration thereof, paying to each of the said 
Slave or Slaves, so ina^de free, the sum pf ten pounds 
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per annum for his or her maintenance and support 
during hfe." 

This is all well^ and every justice of the peace is also 
empowered and even ordered (on apphcation of such ill 
treated Slave or Slaves) to send him, her, or them to the 
workhouse, to be carefully kept and attended to, till the 
meeting of the justices and vestry, which is to be called 
for the purpose of enquiring into the case; and when 
they meet they are empowered and required to pro- 
secute to eflFect, the oflFender or oflFenders, or owner or 
owners, if, on enquiry, it shall appear to them proper and 
necessary. 

But afler this comes another clause of the same law, 
the latter part of which renders the former clauses, nearly 
nugatory, and often brings additional punishment on the 
poor Slave for complaining of his wrongs. 

'* And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that in case any justice of the peace shall receive any 
complaint or probable intelligence, from any Slave or 
otherwise, that any Slave or Slaves has or have been im- 
properly punished contrary to the true meaning of this 
Act, it shall and may be lawful to and for such magis- 
trate to associate one other of the magistrates of the 
said parish with him, and to enquire in a summary man- 
ner into such complaint ; and if upon enquiry it shall 
be found that such complaint is true, it shall be the 
duty of such magistrates, and they are hereby required 
to proceed against the oflFender according to law ; but if 
it shall appear that -such complaint was groundless, the 
said magistrates shall punish the complainant, and the 
person giving information thereof, in such manner as to 
them may seem proper." 

I would ask any candid person, what chance the Slaves 
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tan have of redress under such a law as this -, for cruel 
and inhumane persons are cunning enough not to punish 
their Negroes severely, in the presence of any free 
person, and if twenty fellow-slaves witnessed the 
cruelty, it would be of no avail, as not one of them 
could give evidence : unless then the Slave was dread- 
fully mutilated, so as to lose a leg or an arm, or some 
other hmb, or was fortunate enough in being seen tor- 
tured, by a white or free person, he had better suffer in 
silence, for it is three to one that he gets an additional 
flogging, by order of some rum-selling, or tailoring, 
or other ignorant and unfeeUng magistrate ; for observe, 
that the law says the justices shall punish, if the com* 
plaint appear groundless. 



Note 6, Page 69. 

The Negro huts are most commonly built by themselves, 
the Slaves assisting each other when many are to be con- 
structed, or if one is wanting, a few of the most expert 
are set to work about it, and it is soon built. Long 
stakes, or poles, are generally driven into the ground, in- 
closing a space of ten or twelve feet square, or of twelve 
or fourteen feet long, by ten or twelve feet wide, accord- 
ing to the size of the family, or the will of the owner or 
overseer. When these poles are fixed, a few others are 
placed on them to make a roof, which are thickly co- 
vered with reeds or straw. The spaces between the 
poles su'e then wattled with small sticks, and mud or 
dirt is plastered on them to fill up the interstices. , This 
small hut is sometimes divided into two rooms, but 
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there is no floor^ except such as the ground affords^ nor 
is there any chimney, or in general a window, though 
sometimes there is an aperture in the wall, which admits 
the air and the light. In some of the huts there is a small 
wood frame for a bed, but in others there is no^e, and 
with respect to the bedding, a Uanket is the only thing 
afforded by the owners, and sometimes not even that^ for 
many of the Slaves he down on a mat, pl^x^ed on the 
boards, in their daily garb. I have been informed, that in 
other parts of the island, on the north side, and on large 
estates, the Negroes have abetter kind of habitation, viz, 
decent huts or cottages, which are shingled, and in every 
other way superior ; but by far the greater part that I 
have seen (and I have seen some thousands) are such as 
I have described, unless in the towns, where the domestic 
Slaves are, generally speaking, comfortably lodged ; the 
headmen on most estates have also larger and more 
commodious huts than their fellow-slaves ; I have seen 
some of theirs very decently furnished, at their own ex- 
pense, of course. 



Note 7, Page 69. 

Tlie Sabbath is not much better kept, by a gre^ part 
of the white inhabitants, than by the N^oes them- 
selves ; for in the country parishes, eight car ten Whites, 
are as many as are <K»aimonly seen at church, out of three 
or four hundred (or more,) that may be in the parish ; 
and in Ihe towns there is not much improvement, for even 
in Kingston and Spanish-Town, very few, compioxytirely 
speaking, regularly or often attend. The lawyers, in 
both these places, pretty oonstantfy go to their offices, and 
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oblige their clerks to do the same ; the greater part of 
them scarcely know their way to a place of worship. 
The planting attomies also, several of whom reside in 
Spanish-Town, act just in the same manner, and oblige 
their clerks to do hkewise , as do the merchants (most 
of them at least) in Kingston, though some of those, to 
keep up appearances, do go to church, or kirk, in the 
morning, and drive to their offices or counting-houses 
to transact business or write letters immediately after- 
wards ; thus making it in reaUty a day of gain, and 
having a mere form of reUgion, but being utterly des- 
titute of its life and power. It may be truly said, of the 
greater part of the Jamaica merchants, what Mr. Burke 
severely said of merchants in general, that — " Their desk 
is their Altar, their ledger is their Bible, and their gold 
is their God." 

Very few of the poor clerks have it in their power to 
attend places of worship if they wished it ; for I heard 
a respectable derk in one of the principal mercantile 
houses in Kingston, say, that he went to church one 
Sunday morning, and on returning to the office, after 
divine service, the principal partner was there, who re- 
primanded him for having been absent; saying, that he 
expected him to attend at the office on Sundays as well as 
on other days ! At Spanish-Town also, one of the clerks 
of a great planting-attorney, had gone to church on a 
Sunday morning, without leave, and on his return the 
great man was present, and asked him where he had 
been; the poor clerk said he had been at church (or 
rather kirk,) when the pious attorney (who had not been 
at church, or kirk, for years) observed, that he thought 
he might have been better employed ! ! ! 
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Note 8, Page 70. 

By those unacquainted with colonial affairs^ I may be 
thought to exaggerate when I speak of Negroes travel- 
ling, fifteen or twenty miles, loaded like mules, to a 
market. It is however a real fact, particularly in the 
parishes near Kingston, as the Slaves get a more ready 
sale for their provisions there, than they could in the 
country markets, (for every parish has its market). 
Many of them go a part of the way on Saturday even- 
ings, and others travel nearly all night, to be in good 
time on the Sunday mornings. — I myself met a great 
many men, women and children, last year, on different 
Saturday evenings, in the parish of St. Andrew, at the 
distance of, from five to fifteen miles from Kingston, pro- 
ceeding there with heavy loads ; and on many a Sunday 
morning, only a few months since, in the space of two 
or three miles on the same road (viz. from Kingston to 
Half-Way-Tree Church,) I have met not less than three 
or four hundred, loaded like so many beasts of burthen. 
It is distressing to reflect, that some of these would 
pass by their parish chapel, — fifteen or sixteen miles 
from Kingston market ; by their parish church, — about 
two and a half or three miles from the same ; and by 
the church and other places of worship, in the city of 
Kingston itself, to barter and sell, and drink and com- 
mit other kinds of sin. — From St. George's and St. 
David's, they come, numbers of them, as great, or even 
a greater distance, and some from St. Thomas's in the 
East, a distance of thirty miles ; so that these last have 
sixty miles to walk, from Saturday afternoon to Sunday 
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evening. I do not see what can be said in palliation, 
much less in justification of such harsh and unreason- 
able conduct, towards humble dependants, chattels 
though they be. When the great account, the grand 
assize comes, there will be a fearful reckoning, unless 
such ways lie reformed. One would hardly work his 
horse or his mule so hard ; and if Negroes have im- 
mortal souls, how can the total neglect of them be an- 
swered for? Will God require much at their hands? 
I think we may gather from Scripture, that but Uttle 
will be required of them. 

The Sabbath is much more strictly kept, by the 
Slaves at least, in the French West India islands than 
in ours, and the fines for breaking it, by making sugar, 
&c. are more severe, and much more effectual, whilst 
markets are totally forbidden, as the Code Noir, which 
was pubUshed by order of Louis XIV. in the year 1685, 
and is now in force, clearly shews. 

The 6th article of that Code, says, . 

" We enjoiji all our subjects of what quality or con- 
dition soever, to observe the Lord's day and the holi- 
days that are kept by our subjects of the Catholic, 
Apostolic and Romish religion : we forbid them to labour 
or cause their Slaves to labour on those days, from the 
hour of midnight to the following midnight, whether it 
be in the culture of land, or manufacture of sugar, or 
any other kind of work ; on penalty that the masters so 
offending shall be subject to a fine and arbitrary punish- 
ment, and the forfeiture of all such sugar, as well as 
of the Slaves, detected at work by our oflEicers." 

Article 7th, prohibiting Sunday-markets, says, 

" We forbid hkewise any Negro or other markets to 
be kept on the said days, upon the Uke penalties of for- 
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feiture of the merchandizes that shali be brought to any 
such markets ; besides an arbitiaiy fine to be levied^ om 
the sellers or dealers.'* 

The 47th article, forbidding the separation of famiEes, 
is also very good, and so superior to, and different from 
our Slave laws on that head, that I shall transcribe it. 

^^ The husband and wife and their young children 
«hall not be seized and sold separately ; if they are 
under the power of the same mast^, we dedaie such 
seizures and sales to be void ; which restriction we mean 
should extend also to those who alienate a part of such 
divided famiUes of Slaves. The sellers in such case 
dball forfeit the residue of the parcel whidi shall be ad^ 
judged to the purchasers of the other part aforesaid, 
without being compellable to the payment of any fur- 
ther or additional sum for the whole number.'* 

If nothing more were done for our Negroes than the 
adopting of these three articles into our colonial Slave 
laws, (with the one allowing more time for themselves,) 
their condition wo^lld be much improved : we certainly 
ought to blush as Protestants, to i»eflect, how much 
onore mild and humane, are the Slave laws, hoih of 
French and Spanish CathoHcs, than our own. 



Note 9, Pacie 76. 

The means by which some of Ihiese chapels were 
built, redound very nmch to the credit of the free people 
of colour, free blacks, and Slaves of Kingston ; for I 
was credibly infoooned that it was principaJUy ithrough 
4iie donations and sdosori^tions of tihese too.miuch do- 
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spised classes, that two of these buildings^ (but more 
particularly the largest Wesleyan chapel,) were raised. 
This last is a very handsome building, and spacious 
enough to contain 1200 or 1400 p^sons. The builders 
were a biX)wn man and a black man, and the cost, 
upwards of 12,000 currency, or about £8500. sterling. 
Many free Negroes subscribed Uberally, and a consi*- 
derable number of the Slaves contributed their mite. 

Most of the people of colour were much attached to 
the church of England, and many c^ them deserted it, 
I believe, for want of room, or comfortable seats in the 
church. Many of the rei^ectable and married ones, con- 
sulted about drawing up a petition for a new church or 
chapel of ease ; but it was discouraged in a quarter 
where it ought to have been supported. Even the rector 
threw cold water upon it, and wished to hav€ the church 
enlarged instead, as if one church were sufficient for a po- 
pulation of 30,000 souls ! He was afraid however of the 
.parish being divided, and of the lessening of his income 
in consequence; but selfish and interested views very 
often defeat their own ends ; for in consequence of there 
not being another church, the Diss^iters have increased 
^onazingly, and as they all bury thek own dead, and 
some of them (the Baptists) baptize also, it has lessened 
the rector's income some hundreds a year. The Sec- 
tarians, indeed, completely tafce the lead in that city, 
and bury two, where the rector buries one ; every funeral 
(by the Baptists, Wesleyans, &c.) is nearly a guinea 
loss to him. A considerable number of the brown men 
liave a high aaad proper sense of religion, and ate «till 
^ttacbed to the estabhshed mode of worship. Some 
months before i Icift, a body of them requested the 
rectdr to open the chwitih for divine ^service, «ome even»- 
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ing in the middle of the week ; he did so^ and has a 
large congregation of free people and Slaves, the former 
of whom pay the expense of Ughting it up. 

I cannot here refrain from stating an offer that was 
made by a free black man, towards building another 
church, or chapel of ease. A Negro, of the name of 
Hardy, who is a mason, and who had built the Scotch 
kirk, in Kingston, was conversing with the rector 
and myself, about that building, and its being con- 
verted into a chapel of ease, as the minister of it had 
died about that time, and there was a doubt of another 
Scotch clergyman^s coming out. Mr. Hardy however 
thought that the church of England should not be left 
to such an uncertainty, and advised that another place 
should be built, purposely for the establishment, offering 
at the same time to give £500. towards it : adding, I will 
give in a lower estimate than any other person, and I 
will give £500. out of that. The large and handsome 
Wesleyan chapel was built chiefly by this man's son. 
The buildings do them much credit as men of abiUties, 
and the liberal offer speaks a volume for the father, 
as a generous man and a Christian. No white man in 
Jamaica, would* have offered such a sum towards build- 
ing a place of worship. 



Note 10, Page 80. 

Though there was an island curate appointed to the 
parish of Port-Royal, in the year 1820, the magistrates 
and vestry Qf that parish never built a chapel in com- 
pUance with the Act of Assembly ^ but rented a coffee- 
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store, where the curate officiated now and then, for about 
two years, when he quitted for another parish, and this 
hired, and unconsecrated place was (soon after) given up 
to the owner ; for it was supposed by many that no more 
curates would be appointed, they having been repre- 
sented in the island newspapers as useless, by some of 
the very men who had opposed their visiting estates, 
and doing what a good many of them were willing to do, 
by preaching and catechising, had they been encouraged. 
Yet, after that Lcnrd Bathurst's instructions had arrived 
in the island, last year, (and it was supposed by most 
people in Jamaica that the Simday-markets would be 
abolished, and greater encouragement given to religion 
in general,) the magistrates and vestry of this said parish, 
in full vestry assembled, (to draw up resolutions and re- 
monstrances against all interference by the British Legis- 
lature,) could descend to state, in one of these" resolutions, 
that they had two chapels then building in the moun- 
tainous parts of the parish, though they had not even 
begun one, nor had they, when I quitted the island in 
February last, though another curate had been appointed 
for somTmonths. 

We do hear of unprincipled individuals fabricating 
falsehoods to serve their own ends, in all parts of the 
world ; but that a whole pubUc body, assembled for the 
purpose of remonstrating with the British government, 
and addressing a sensible and honourable people Uke the 
English, for what they conceived to be their rights, should 
deliberately draw up resolutions, and sign them with such 
wilful and known falsehoods inserted, on such a sacred 
subject as religion too, is the very height of delinquency 
and mental depravity ; and so gross a departure from 
every thing moral and sacred, that one would hardly 
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hav0 expected a set of men in any part of the West 
Indies (debased as too many people are there) could 
have been guilty of so glaring a breach of truth. 



NoTg 11, Page 80. 

The Wesleyan and Moravian missionaries are the only 
ones, I believe, who have attended any of the estates on 
week-days, for the purpose of catechising and lec- 

• turing, and which they have done, most commonly, 
through permission obtained from the proprietors in the 
mother country ; but even then obstacles, in some in- 
stances, have been thrown in their way. I know one 
instance in the parish of St. Thomas in the Bast, on 
an estate belonging to Sir George Rose, where one of 
the Wesleyans, a very correct and zealous man, had been 
in the habit of attending, and from what he had taught 
them, several of the Negroes were in the habit of meet- 
ing in the evening, in one of the Negro huts, to oflPer up 
a few short prayers, and to instruct each other as well 

-as they. This however displeased the overseer, and 
they were ordered not to do it again. They then, I be- 
Ueve, complained to their minister of the hardship of not 
being allowed to worship their Maker in the inoffensive 
way he had" taught them, and he represented the inno- 
cence of the practice, and impossibility of any danger 
arising to the property ; but the overseer, instead of 
being persuaded, was enraged the more, and took an 
early opportunity of punishing the complainants for 
some pretended fault, and said tauntingly, (whilst the 
whip was being applied to their backs, by a stout driver^ 
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" You'D go and tell the Methodist parson again^ will you t 
I'll make you tell him for something/' And they were 
punished m(N*e than usual, for having complained to one 
whom they considered a friend, and who (they thought) 
would be able and wiUing to protect them, from the cruel 
and cutting lash of the whip, for merely worshipping 
their God, and innocently perusing his holy word. 

When the missionary was informed of the unjust 
flo^ngs and unfeeling taunts, he remonstrated with 
the overseer upon his unreasonable conduct; and remark- 
ing that he was allowed and encouraged by the. pro- 
prietor, to instruct the Negroes, further observed, (on 
finding that he could do no good with the deputy,) that 
he should represent the matter to the attorney ; and in 
his warmth said, (to the best of my recollection,) if the 
attorney did not countenance his teaching the Slaves in 
a proper manner, it should be represented to the pro- 
prietor. Sir G. Rose himself. The cimning and revenge- 
ful overseer, however, anticipated him, and went to the 
attorney with a woful tale, of the dire intentions of the 
poor preacher against them both. The consequence 
was, that he was very nearly being brought into serious 
trouble ; for the attorney represented the case to some 
of the vestry, and they talked of calling a meeting to 
take the affair into consideration. It was, however, 
hushed up (I was informed) by the senior missionary of 
the connexion going up from Eangston, and making 
some kind of apology for the humane and worthy, but 
(as the planters thought) too zealous interference of his 
fellow-minister. 

My readers will perceive that it is no trifling thing for 
a missionary to discharge his duty to God and man ae« 
cording to his conscience, in the colonies, so as to please 

p 2 
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the powers, that be there^ and to do any good. He must 
be as wise as a serpent^ and as harmless as a dove, and 
be content to be looked upon as a spy and a traitor ! 

On two or three estates, in St. Ehzabeth's and Man- 
chester, the Moravians, I was informed, have been inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to instruct and convert the 
Slaves, and have been pretty successful. 

I shall here insert, some extracts from an Act relating 
ito the rectors and curates, passed in the year 1816. 

Section 3d. " And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that from and after the passing of this 
Act, the rectors and curates of the several parishes of 
this island, shall in the afternoon of every Lord's day, 
at an hour to be by them for that purpose appointed, 
attend at the parish church, and at such other place as 
shall be provided for divine worship as hereinafter men- 
tioned, in order to perform the duties of their function 
relative to the catechising and the instruction of aU 
such persons, free or Slaves, in the Christian religion, 
who shall attend for the purpose, and shall accordingly 
perform such duties, (accidental or temporary cases of 
sickness and other inevitable prevention excepted,) and 
that without fee or reward." 

" Section 4th. " jS(nd be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that from and after the passing of 
this Act, the rectors or curates of the several parishes of 
this island shall, besides the usual duty of divine service 
on Sundays and hoUdays, and the duty hereinbefore 
required, appropriate at the least two days in each week 
to go to some one or other of the estates or plantations 
in the said parish, in rotation ; and then and there per- 
form the duties of his function in the instruction of all 
Mch of the SIave& of the said plantation, who may be 
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willing and desirous to be instructed in the doctrines of 
the Christian religion : provided always, that the con- 
sent and approbation of the person in possession of the 
estate or plantation, so intended to be visited, shall be 
first had and obtained for that purpose/' 

Section 6th, is a clause directing the providing or . 
building proper places of worship. 

'^ And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that the justices and vestry of the several parishes of 
this island shall, and they are hereby required, when, 
and as soon as they shall receive notice from the secre- 
tary of the governor, lieutenant-governor, or person 
executing for the time being the functions of governor, 
that a curate has been provided, to appoint some proper 
place or places, besides the church, wherein divine ser- 
vice may be performed on Sundays and holidays by the 
rector or curate.*' 

One may in some measure judge of the force of colo- 
nial laws, respecting reUgion and the Slaves, by the non- 
effect of these clauses ; for though many curates were 
appointed, but few of the parishes built proper chapels, 
and some of them did not appoint even a coffee-store, 
or other vacant room, in order that the curates might 
officiate; consequently, some of them did little or no 
duty, for, neither they nor the rectors were allowed to 
visit the estates for instruction in the week days, as leave 
could very seldom be obtained, nor were those who had 
no chapels suffered to attend but on a few, on the Sab- 
bath, to catechise and lecture ; those moreover who had 
chapels, with the rectors in country churches, could not 
get congregations on the Sunday afternoons, the Slaves 
being too much fatigued with labour (or too distant) to 
think of visiting a place of worship ; so that these Acts 
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were mere mockery^ an imposing kind of farce, for tiicy 
could not be expected to be complied with. 



NoTi *2, Page 87. 

The parishes which I shall select, ^^ proof of the 
Slaves beiog improved in every point of view, by the 
influence' of the Christian rehgion, are Kingston and 
St. Thomas's in the East ; for in these two parishes, 
from various causes, the knowledge of the Gospel has 
made by far the greatest progress. 

In Kingston, the Slaves being all in the city, of 
course, they have had greater opportimities of attending 
to religious instruction, than those in the country pa- 
rishes. Besides^ the church is comparatively large, and is 
open twice on the Sahbath-day ; independent of which, 
it has also of late been opened, one evening in the middle 
of the week, by the desire of the free people of colour, 
when many Negroes attended. The Dissenters also, it 
must be confessed (and particularly the Wesleyans), have 
exerted themselves, and have made considerable im- 
pression on the minds of numbers of the Slaves. Even 
in the few years that I have resided in Jamaica, a great 
change for the better has taken place in Kingston, both 
in the manners and morals of a considerable part of the 
Negroes ; for at Christmas, when I first arrived there, one 
could hardly sleep at night, or drive througft the streets 
in the day time, for the crowds of Slaves that were pa^ 
rading and thronging all parts, in a heathenish and noisy 
manner, making John Canoe, as they term it, according 
to the customs of Africa ; but latterly this practice has 
been falling off very much, and most of those who had 
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to make them afraid. Of the behaviour of the Negroes 
in Kingston^ during that disagreeable period, I have 
spoken in another place. 
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In the parish of Kingston, great numbers have been 
baptized for many years past, as (independently of the 
greater part of the Slaves residing in the city having re- 
ceived that sacrament) many thousands have been ad- 
mitted there from the neighbouring parishes, it being 
convenient to many of them, when they come to market, 
to get baptized also, at the same time and place. 

In the resolutions drawn up last year, by the corporate 
body, and other merchants and inhabitants of that city 
and parish, (respecting, and remonstrating against, the 
intended amehorations through the instructions sent out 
by the Secretary of State for the colonies,) it was stated 
that during a certain time (a few years only) the immense 
number of 19,000 Slaves had been converted in King- 
ston only ; viz. that number had (probably) been bap- 
tized there from various parishes, and the good mer- 
chants and shopkeepers of Kangston thought, (as most 
white people in the West Indies do,) that all who had 
been baptized, were converted also. This shews that not 
only the Negroes suppose it a kind of charm, but that 
their masters have the same erroneous idea; for cer- 
tainly it is erroneous, as some preparation, some know- 
ledge of the great truths of the Gospel, of the nature of - 
the institution and benefits to be received thereby, is as 
necessary for adult baptism, as it is for the Lord^s 
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behaved^ and most respectable in appearance of any 
Slaves I saw in Jamaica^ and I visited many of the 
parishes. 

The two Wesleyan missionaries in this parish have 
also been very attentive and zealous (as I was credibly 
informed) in the discharge of the ^duties assigned them. 
I cannot help saying, (though I may be thought too 
tolerant and Uberal in my opinions by many churchmen,) 
that I believe them to have been of much service in 
bringing many of the Slaves to a knowledge of the 
Gospel, in that parish particularly; for they have 
not set themselves up as oppositionists to the ministers 
of the established church there, but have confined 
themselves to teaching and preaching, and have sent 
those they had influence over, to be baptized, married, 
&c. by the rector and curate. 

There are nearly 30,000 Slaves in this parish, besides 
a considerable number of Whites and Browns, one-fifth 
of whom cannot be instnicted by the rector and curate, 
and he must be an intolerant and narrow-minded bigot 
who would wish to exclude and expel all Sectarian Mis- 
sionaries, where there is so much to be done, and the 
labourers of the establishment are so few. 

Many of the planters in this parish are sensible, I be- 
lieve, of the improvement in the conduct of a great body 
of the Slaves, and of the value of reUgious and zealous 
clergymen. During the last Christmas, when some of 
the neighbouring parishes were partially disturbed, and 
rumour was pregnant with conspiracy, all here was 
repose and tranquillity ; every one was secure under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, (as a good man in that 
parish informed me,) there being no rebellious Negroes 
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to make them afraid. Of the behaviour of the Negroes 
in Kingston, during that disagreeable period, I have 
spoken in another place. 
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In the parish of Kingston, great numbers have been 
baptized for many years past, as (independently of the 
greater part of the Slaves residing in the city having re- 
ceived that sacrament) many thousands have been ad- 
mitted there from the neighbouring parishes, it being 
convenient to many of them, when they come to market, 
to get baptized also, at the same time and place. 

In the resolutions drawn up last year, by the corporate 
body, and other merchants and inhabitants of that city 
and parish, (respecting, and remonstrating against, the 
intended ameliorations through the instructions sent out 
by the Secretary of State for the colonies,) it was stated 
that during a certain time (a few years only) the immense 
number of 19,000 Slaves had been converted in King- 
ston only ; viz. that number had (probably) been bap- 
tized there from various parishes, and the good mer- 
chants and shopkeepers of Kingston thought, (as most 
white people in the West Indies do,) that all who had 
been baptized, were converted also. This shews that not 
only the Negroes, suppose it a kind of charm, but that 
their masters have the same erroneous idea; for cer- 
tainly it is erroneous, as some preparation, some know- 
ledge of the great truths of the Gospel, of the nature of - 
the institution and benefits to be received thereby, is as 
necessary for adult baptism, as it is for the Lord's 
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Supper ; otherwise die Apostles and Evangelists would 
not. have demanded of the applicants some proof of thdr 
faith and religious knowledge, nor have continually 
preached to them (previously to that sacrament) of the 
great and indispensible necessity of the Saviour's atone- 
ment on account of our sins, and of our own lost state 
by nature, &c. &c. ; neither would the Fathers, who 
succeeded them, have kept the catechumens so long from 
baptism, if repentance and a previous acquaintance with 
iSke nature of the Christian religion had not been abso- 
hitdy necessary. Philip said to the Ethiopian Eunuch^ 
who anxiously wished to enter into the new covenant by 
being baptized, '* If Ahou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest;" and St. Peter said of some who had re- 
ceived the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, " Can 
any man forbid water that these should not be baptized, 
who have received the Holy Ghost as well as we.*' 
In our own form, for the ministration to such as are 
of riper years, it is ordered, '* that due care shall be 
taken for their examinati<Mi, whether they be sufficiently 
instructed in the principles of the Christian religion.'^ 
In our catechism also, it is said that repentance, and 
faith in the promises of God, are necessary to those ^o 
are at years of discretion. In either sacrament then, it is 
evident, that there must be some qualification to adults 
to receive it worthily, for without faith there is no benefit. 
TTie Negroes therefore are not converted, 1^ the im- 
proper way in w'hich they are baptized, aaid forasnm^ 
as it is altogether contrary to the practice of the andait 
and apostoUc Churches, and to the Rubric and practice 
rf the Church of England, it is much to be reprehended, 
as leading to error and heresy. 

But in the country parishes it is even worse than in 
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the txswnH, as most of the Slaves are baptized th^e^ on 
tiie plantations Tfiiere they reside. - When a few wish to 
be christened^ the OFecseer or proprietor tells a number 
of others that the d^g3rman is comings and they can be 
baptized also ; so that when the rector can get a good 
number on one or more properties^ he attends on a wedk.^ 
day, and thirty, fifty, or a hundred, are baptized per- 
haps at the same time, all in the course of two or three 
hours, so tfaat.therecau be no examination. Nor do very 
maiiy of th^n ever go near the church, or I believe 
think it necessary; so that if this be Christianity, or 
eonvarting ignorant and barbarous heathens into humble 
disciples of the Saviour, it is a new and very easy way 
indeed. The whole world might soon be in a state of 
salvation at that rate ; nay, we ought and are bound, to 
compel all the Hindoos, and others under our rule and 
sway, to be baptized at the earliest possible opportumty* 
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This same gentleman has taken advantage of bin 
situation and office to interfere with sacred things, m 
another very unbecoming and wicked way; in giving 
instaructions to clergjmaen, not only how they were to 
act, but what doctrines they were to preach. A clergy- 
man, who had not been long from England, but had 
been well and deservedly recommended, was, for that 
reason (amd from local interest, made on account oS 
his large family,) appointed to the parish of Vere, a 
parish where religion wa« scarcdy thought of, and v^ 
few attended church, thou^ thousands lived withiu thii 
sound of the small chm*ch bdl. On his going to the 
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King^s House, to express his grateful acknowledgments 
for the favour done him by the appointment, the self- 
constituted ordinary took an opportunity of telling him, 
that he ought to be on good terms with the white part 
of his parishioners, and that there were certain customs 
(or vices) which a clergyman should not preach against 
in that colony^ as he would make himself obnoxious if 
he did. The particular vices were not specified; but 
my poor fnend (who is now no more) understood, with 
myself and others, that he was desired not to preach 
against Sabbath-breaking and fornication; though I 
beUeve he paid no deference to these Balaam-like instruc- 
tions, as I recollect he expressed himself with surprise 
(at the liberty taken with his sacred function) to me, a 
few days afterwards. 

This modest and moral Scribe would most likely have 
taken upon himself to dictate to His Majesty's Ecclesias- 
tical Commissaries also, in a very short time, as, with 
the assistance of some of the very independent members, 
he certainly had succeeded in reducing their authority 
and office to a mere name, by depriving their registrar 
of the trifling expense of £100. per annum, which had 
been previously granted to that officer by the House of 
Assembly. This- paltry saving, in fact, rendered the 
Commissaries a useless and ineffective body, and was an 
insult to them, for without this law-officer, how were 
they to act, or even exist as a court ? Thank Providence, 
however. Christian Bishops are now appointed to the 
colonies, who, it is to be hoped, will be entrusted with 
powers sufficient to relieve the^ governors, lieutenant- 
governors, 8ic. from interfering altogether, with either 
the clergy or the livings ; for if the Bishops have not 
the patronage, improper persons will still creep into the 
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holy offices, through interest and policy ; and the poor 
Negroes and Whites too, be allowed to go on in their 
sins without proper warning, and calls to repentance, and 
newness of life. Livy, the great Roman historian, tells 
us, that '' Bos loquitur in foro.^' I trust we shall no 
more hear of, '' Bos profanus, magna loquens in Ecclesia 
AngUcan^; Deus avertat.^' 
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It must be acknowledged that the greater part of the 
white men in Jamaica do provide, as well as they can, 
for their unfortunate and illegitimate offspring ; and par- 
ticularly when they do not marry, for then the coloured 
children, with the mother, often succeed to all, or the 
greater part, that the father has scraped together, be it 
Uttle or much. In many cases where the father marries, 
however, the unfortunate Uttle ones, with the poor de- 
serted mistress, fare very hard, and the white wife may 
reasonably be supposed not to be very anxious in exciting 
her husband's generosity towards them. One very hard 
and unmerciful case, which occurred about two years ago, 
was related to me by a respectable person, very well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, just before I left Ja- 
maica, and as it will throw a light on some of those 
characters (called great on account of their money) in 
the colonies, I shall insert it. 

A man from the north, who had fully attended to his 
parents' injunction on leaving home, " Make money 
if you can," had hved many years with a decent and 
good-looking brown woman, who had bom him several 
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children^ and faithfully attended to him and his concerns 
in poverty, in sickness, and in health, when he was a 
poor overseer, and after he became a great managing 
and planting attorney. Not long since, however, he 
,was advised to marry, as there was no Uneal descendant 
to be an heir to his and his brother's colonial-made 
wealth. He selected for his wife a prudent woman, who 
had come all the way from a commercial town north of 
the Tweed, to look out for a husband, and had no fortune 
to recommend her, as her father was but a poor trades- 
man. The marriage however took place, and madam 
was decked out with jewels, 8cc. to a pretty considerable 
amount, which she took care to exhibit to every female 
visitor (as I was told by a lady) just like a child, pleased 
with, and proud of, its first gaudy toy. A pen, or farm, 
was also settled upon her as her jointure ; but the poor 
concubine, with her children, was dismissed with a small 
property, and told by him she had long considered almost 
her husband, that a better one should be settled upon 
her and her children. She went to reside in a small 
house, in full hope of having a competency, but by and 
by, the great man talked of leaving the country, and 
nothing more had been done for her ; to her great sur- 
prise, consternation, and grief, however, instead of fur- 
ther benefit and provision being made for her and her 
children, she found that she must lose what Uttle she 
had ; for an account was sent in to her, by the great 
attorney, charging her for meat, flour, cheese, fish, and 
many other et ceteras, which he had sent her for some 
time past, (gratis as she thought,) and which swelled the 
bill to some hundreds. Not having money to pay, her 
Httle landed property which she had acquired, through 
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his assistance and her mother's, was now obtiged to be 
exposed for sale, to satisfy the avaricious and infamous 
demand ! ! 

It was mentioned to me that madam had a good deal 
to do with this unfeeling and cruel and unjust demand, 
or accompt ; and I do not doubt it in the least, for her 
niggardliness and penurious ways, in the midst of 
wealth, were very well known to her neighbours and 
acquaintances in and about Spanish-Town, where she 
sometimes resided with her worthy husband. 
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It will scarcely be beUeved perhaps on this side of the 
Atlantic, that any rational man, calling himself a Chris- 
tian, should oppose so sacred an institution as marriage^ 
(particularly amongst white persons,) and even punish a 
respectable and deserving overseer, by dismissing him 
from his situation, and depriving him of bread, merely 
for taking to himself the woman of his affections as his 
wife ; yet this has been done in several instances to my 
certain knowledge. I shall state one. In the parish of 
St. Thomas in the East, a few years since, a respectable 
overseer mariied a genteel white woman, when the 
attorney (then one of the greatest in the island, having 
at least forty or fifty estates under his management) 
dismissed him for no fault, but only observing, that he 
did not want married overseers. I was credibly informed 
that it was some time before the poor fellow got another 
situation, for most employers have objections to married 
men ; and moreover, in that part of the country, would 
be cautious how they employed a man sent about his 
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business by one of so much influence ; for though this un- 
feeUng, irreUgious^ and unpoUshed man had been a book- 
keeper and an overseer himself^ for nearly thirty years, 
and would most probably have died a drunken overseer, 
had it not been for the success of a clever brother, who 
had, when a young man, fled from his coimtry, but who 
having made a fortune, put the other, (on his retirement, 
a few years since,) into some attorneyships, and obtained 
more for him ; so that of late this man was of much 
colonial consequence, became an honourable, and had 
great influence at Government-House, for he com- 
manded, — ^nearly one-fourth of the honourable and in- 
dependent members of the Honourable House of As- 
sembly. 

In Jamaica, most certainly, money is every thing, — as 
Horace tells us it was with some, in the time of old 
Rome. 

" O cives, cives, quserenda pecunia primura, 
Virtus post nummos : hsec Janus summus ab imo 
Perdocet : hsec reciiiunt Juvenes dictata senesque," 

Hot. Epist. lib, 1. 

In the same parish, a year or two since, another mar- 
ried overseer was discharged, by some petty attorney, for 
the same cause, though he was modest enough to feign 
a better excuse. 
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Several instances have occurred where respectable 
men, from aflections formed in England, or from a 
dislike to living in the forbidden state of concubinage, 
have married women of colour, but their reception and 
treatment by the generality of the Whites has been 
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such, that they have been ruined, or have (some of them) 
died broken-hearted. Some years ago (I have it from 
good authority) a gentleman in the parish of Clarendon, 
married a respectable and well educated brown lady; and, 
as he was a proprietor; and therefore admissible into 
genteel society, he went with his wife to an assembly, 
which w£is held at the Court-House in the parish ; but 
such umbrage was taken at their presence, by all the 
others assembled there, that he was desired or ordered 
to take his wife out of the room, which of course he 
hastily did after such an insult ; but this and other neg- 
lect and insult, so much overwhelmed them with grief, 
that they both, shortly after, died of broken hearts. 

In the parish of St. Thomas in the East also, a few 
years ago, a respectable man (to the best of my recol- 
lection he was collecting constable, an office of trust and 
profit) married a woman of colour, as privately as possi- 
ble (by Ucence), for he and the rector (the late rector, 
Mr. West,) well knew the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
Whites in the island. By some means or other it got 
wind, and came to the ears of some of the vestrymen, 
when the rector was asked if it were true ; he however 
not choosing to satisfy them, the parish register was 
demanded of him by the magistrates and vestry, but 
he refused to shew it them, as wishing to preserve his 
friend from injury for doing so praiseworthy a thing as 
preferring to marry the woman of his affections, rather 
than live in open and barefaced fornication. At last, how- 
ever, the churchwardens obtained a sight of the register, 
and when it was ascertained that the marriage had taken 
place, he was not only shunned by his former friends 
and acquaintance, but was soon deprived of his situation, 
and was nearly ruined. The worthy rector also (for he 

Q 
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was a very good man) incurred a good deal of odium, 
and they thwarted and injured him in all that they could, 
because he had so properly, morally, and reUgiously dis- 
charged his duty to God and his fellow-man. 

Since I went to Jamaica, also> two coloured sons of 
one of the most respectable men (from his oj£ce and 
for talent) in the island, who had both been educated in 
Great Britain, went to a ball at Spanish-Town, when a 
proud coxcomb, a brother limb of the law of theirs, 
went to one of the stewards and insisted that those 
young men should be ordered out of the room ; other- 
wise, he said, his wife should not remain there. After 
much ado (for others united with him, and Some did not 
like to interfere on account of the father and the re- 
spectability of the sons,) they were obliged to leave, 
though they had be«i as well brought up, and were as 
respectable by the father's side, as the poor proud crea- 
ture who moved for their expulsion. 

Were it not for the great prejudice of most of the 
white people, and the certain hatred, persecution, and 
vengeance of others upon those who marry women of co- 
lour (however respectable they may be), I am convinced 
that there are many conscientious, well meaning, and 
respectable white men, in Jamaica, who would marry the 
brown women they have Uved with, from affection to 
them and their children. I was applied to by one or 
two in Kingston, who would have paid me well to miany 
them privately, but whom I could not prevail on to ob- 
tain a licence, for fear of beii^ scouted and ruined by its 
being known. Of course they were never married by ine^ 
for though I pitied them much, and was much pleased 
with their moral wishes, I could not think of risking the 
loss of my gown, by acting contrary to ecclesiastical law. 
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In the parish of St, James, fourteen Slaves were tried 
for their lives, in January last, merely for being at a 
dance or two, in the preceding month, and for con- 
versing about the extra time or freedom that they had 
. heard was to be given them, after Christmas. It does 
not appear that they had any ill intention ; for even if 
what was said against them could be proved, it would 
amount to nothing but idle conversation, such as all men 
in a state of Slavery, and naturally wishing to be free 
would use ; but even that idle talk, those unmeaning and 
harmless words, attributed to them, could not be proved, 
as the witnesses for the prosecution appear to have been 
wholly unworthy of credit. I shall however copy a prin- 
cipal part of the evidence, for and against, that my Eng- 
lish readers may judge, how easily, and for how very 
trifling a thing, a poor Negro Slaye, may be transported 
for life, in Jamaica, and what a narrow escape some of 
these had with their lives. 

" Wednesday, January 2%th, 

** The Court met at ten o'dock.-^In addition to theit 
Worships of yesterday, (who were Samuel Vanghan^ 
Thoinas Joseph Gray, Robert Thomas Downei^^ tod 
David Boyd, Esqrs.) Richard Barrett, Esq. took his seat 
on the Bench. 

'* Richard Allen, Trelawny, Robert Galloway, Garrett 
Rainie, Philip Haughton, William Stennetf, John Cun- 
ningham, Archy Bucknor and Mary Anne Reid, belong- 
ing to Unity Hall Estate ;-^James Kerr, Wilhato Ketr, 
alias Pitt, and Corydon> to Spring-^Garden Estate; — 
James, alias James Campbell, to Samuel Whitting- 

q2 
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ham, Esq. ; — and Providence, alias Proby, to Frances 
Saunders, a person of colour, were placed at the bar. 

" Mr. Ricketts, clerk of the peace, read the indict- 
ment, containing seven counts, charging the prisoners — 

*' 1st. For that on the 13th day of December, and at 
divers times before and after, they did, with other Slaves 
unknown, conspire and combine together in a rebeUious 
conspiracy, by acts of resistance to lawful authority, to 
obtain their freedom. 

"2d, That they did on the same day, and at divers 
times before and after, wickedly engage in a rebellious 
conspiracy, by acts of resistance to lawful authority, to 
obtain their freedom. 

" 3d. That they did conspire, combine, confederate, 
and agree with other Slaves unknown, in a rebeUious con- 
spiracy, to obtain by force and violence the freedom of 
themselves and others. 

" 4th. That they were unlawfully and wickedly con- 
cerned in a rebellious conspiracy, by acts of resistance 
to the lawful authorities of this island, to obtain the free- 
dom of themselves and others. 

'* 6th. That they were present at a meeting, formed 
for exciting and concerting a conspiracy, to obtain their 
freedom by unlawful means. 

*\ 6th. That they were present at a meeting formed for 
exciting and maintaining other Slaves to obtain their 
freedom by unlawful means, and for dangerous purposes. 

'* Lastly. That they did unlawfully attend nightly 
meetings of Slaves, unknown to their owners,, over- 
seers, &c. 

" To which the prisoners pleaded not guilty. 

" The jury were then sworn, and the clerk of the 
peace again read the indiptment to the court and jury. 
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" Peter Bartibo, a free Sambo Boy, (who had never 
been baptized, and it was objected to him by the attor- 
ney for the prisoners, that he was an infidel, and ought 
not to be sworn; it was overruled, however, by the 
court, and he was then) sworn.— Knows all the prisoners 
at the bar, except Providence and James Campbell ; was 
at Cunningham's house ; Cunningham's two sons, Tre- 
lawny and Stennett, and Robert Galloway were there; 
Trelawny said we were to have Friday and Saturday ; 
Stennett repUed, it was all nonsense, he had heard it for 
two or three years, but had not seen it yet ; Calloway 
said, that by the law we were all to get free ; Stennett 
repU^, ' If we are to be free, who is to work Massa's 
cane V Trelawny said, ' If we do get free they will 
hire we, we won't Uve in these small houses, we will 
have krge ones, and it will be only a word and a blow 
with the white people.* 

*' On another night, witness was at Mary Anne Reid's 
house ; about twenty Negroes in the house ; all talking 
about Friday and Saturday ; witness was outside ; catched 
PhiUp Haughton's voice ; he said, * If we are to haye a 
racket, let it be at Christmas, when the people are making 
merry ;' cannot say whether all the prisoners at the bar 
were at Reid's house ; there was another dance at Mary 
Anne Reid- s, a week before Christmas ; Richard Alien, 
Trelawny, Haughton, and Stennett were there, eating, 
drinking, and dancing. 

" Robert Bartibo sworn. — ^Knows all the prisoners at the 
bar, except James Campbell ; was at Cunningham's house ; 
stood on the outside on a work-bench ; heard Trelawny 
say, * We are to be free, else get Friday and Saturday, 
and if they did not get it, they would rise at Christmas ; 
.when they got free they would not live in such small 
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houses ; he and w}iite people would be on a footing then.' 
Sta^nett said^ * He had heajrd they were to get free> 
f Ise hare Fjiday and Saturday^ but he wa^ not looking 
to get either ; if he got doth and fish, that was all he 
wanted ; but if we got free, white people will hire us to 



0ttt c^mes/ Witness was in Cunningham's bouse^ and 
heard Haughtdn drinJiL Wilberfprce's health, and say, he 
would make th^n get free ; heard prisoner most OFery 
night as they come from the field talk of bemg free; 
never lieafd them speak about taking their freedom. 

^- Robert Oouldring, a mulatto Slave, swora^rHfleaid 
Trelawny ^y> we are all to be free; Allen replied/no, 
^e ^re onty to have Friday and Saturday ; T^dawny 
said, when we are free, we wJU not live in these woall 
hx>^ses> we will have lai^er ones ; we shall make ]ai^ 
))0U6e$, aad if they will not allow us, ^e must fight for 
it. About three days afterwards, he . went doi^m to the 
watchman's hut at the Wharf Gate ; wrapped himself up 
in the sail of his canoe, and was going to »]mip^ wbf^ 
he heard a good many people ; looked put piid saw 
about twenty people iii the rps^d; they were calling out 
na^es ; they appeared to be oaUing a list ; did npft hear 
th^ names of any, except Samuel Wyllie. 

** Cross-examined by Mr, Jm^kson.T— Cannot say that 
either pf the prisroers at the bar were at the meriting 
neftr th^ hut ; when he looked out of the hut it was 
dark. 

" Mrs. Whittingham sworn. — Knows James Camp- 
bell, one of the prisoners at the bar ; he mentioned to 
witness that he had bei^ to Montego JBay, and knew all 
about it, and asked witness what Somerset had done. 
James said he had brought a still tongue home, and that 
he had heard eight had been hanged, and fourteen were 
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to be tried in St. MaryX smid asked if the Negroes 
could be hanged without the King^s leave.'' 

This is the principal part, and by much the strongest, 
of the evidence against these Slaves, and I think my 
readers must allow, that> if true, it would* amount to 
nothing; the Slaves had heard something about freedom, 
or more time, that wa9 to be allowed them, aud might 
have said something abont it, very naturally ; but that 
they had eny> even the least intention of conspiracy, will> 
I think, be granted* when the endence on behalf of the 
prisoners shall have be^i perused. 

'* Mr, Jackson addressed the court, for the prisoners, 
and produced the following evidence on their behatf. 

^* James Scott, a free peorson of colour sworn. — ^Knows 
Peter and Robert Bartibo ; knows their general charac- 
ter ; would not beUeve them on their oaths. 

*' George Catherines. — Knows Bartibos ;, knows their 
general character ; would on no account beheve them pn 
their oaths ; knows their character of his owi^ knoijir-*- 
tedge. He had obtedned his knowledge pf them from 
their mother. Saw the house bummg in which Bessy 
Bartibo, sen. Uved ; Robert Bartibo told him he had set 
it on fire, to bum out the" old rat and her young ones, 
meaning his mother and her grand^hildcw.. 
- '* Robert Waite, a free person of cokmr.— Knows the 
Bartibos; never heard any good of ttiem; would not 
believe them on their oaths; has a wife at Unity-* 
Hafl. 

'^ Elizabeth Scott, or Bessy Bartibo, sen. — ^Was at 
Cunninghami's dance ; did not staylcmg; did not hear 
any thing bad said, and would have heaid it if aiqr 
Aing had been said. 
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" Bessy Bartibo^ jun. daughter of former witness^ 
sworn. — ^Was at Cunningham's dance last year at yams 
season; went there Saturday night; about dusk, and 
left it atdayhght; heard no words pass at Cunning- 
ham's dance ; never heard them say they were dissatis- 
fied with master ; said they expected to get free, if they 
did not, they would fight for it. Trelawny said so; 
saw Trelawny at Cunningham's house : Trelawny said 
to William Kerr, if they did not get Friday and Satur- 
day, they would fight for it; he said so on Sunday 
morning after the dance. Emily was in the house the 
time I heard Trelawny say so to William Kerr, and no 
one else. I and Emily were inside and Trelawny and 
William Kerr were outside when I heard it ; it was past 
Negro breakfast time." 

In another part of her evidence, she says, 

" She heard WiUiam Kerr say they had a noble meet- 
ing at the Canoe House^ but that she did not know what 
the meeting was for." 

*' James Scott recalled.— Saturday week, retrnming 
from a funeral, saw Bessy Bartibo ; she said she was iii 
gaol with Peter, and all that Peter was saying was 
lies. 

" Mollyson, overseer on Spring-Grarden Estate, 

sworn. — ^The prisoners at the bar, belonging to Spring- 
Garden, are far firom rebellious characters; if an acci- 
dent happens on the estate they are sure to feel it as 
much as a white person. It is customary to have plays 
in the yam season ; has seen the Unity-Hall and Spring- 
Grarden people together ; never heard of their attempt-*- 
ing to gain information respecting their fireedom. 

" James Yatman (a Slave) sworn.— Was engaged to 
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play at Unity-Hall by Richard Mowatt ; while there he 
heard nothing bad said ; cannot say whether any of 
the prisoners were present. . 

" Richard Jarrett sworn.— -Was at Mary Anne Reid'd 
dance all night; did not drink any stranger's health. 
William Kerr was there ; does not know when he went 
away ; did not hear the Negroes «ay any thing wrong 
that night ; did not hear Wilberforce's health drunk. 

** James Brown, second book-keeper on Unity-HaB> 
sworn. — ^Was penning a piece of land near the King's 
Road, near Wharf Grate ; the driver in the habit of call- 
ing the watchmen; it is possible in the hut to hear 
the driver caUing them, as it is close to the road. 

" Jane McDonald recalled. — (Had before been sworn, 
and given evidence in favour of the prisoners.) — Monday 
evening, after the Negroes were taken up, went down to 
the works about ^^seven o'clock, to learn the cause; 
Bessy Bartibo was sitting down at the Wharf Gate; 
witness said to her, my son was taken up for a Uttle 
merriment, for he was guilty of nothing. J^essy Bar- 
tibo said, if any free people will tell what this story, is^ 
they will have maintenance for life; and if any Slave 
teU about it, they will be free and have house and land 
for their hfe. Witness said, Bessy, you live in our 
Negro-houses ; did yoH^ ever hear of such a thing ? She 
replied, she never did. Witness said, you are a free 
person and have a right; if such thing is, you ought 
to speak about it; I do not know; where this i^ews 
spring from. Bessy said, it was all her brother Robert; 
Peter knew nothing of it, 

" Alexander Christie, to Unity-Hall.— Knows Robert, 
Peter, and Bessy Bartibo ; don't know their characters^ 
further than that they are story-tellers and rogues/' 
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This is {tU pretty strong in favour of the larisoners, 
and more of the sftme kind might be quoted ; several of 
the respectable witnesses, moreover, give such evidence 
against the three prineipal witaiesses for the oarown, as 
itvould, in an English court of justice, overthrow their 
testimony altogether. There is yet the pHncipal wit- 
ness, who was summoned for the prosecution, but whose 
evidence is all in favour of the prisoners, and contrary 
to that of the Bartibos. 

'* Thomas Aikman, overseer on Unity^^HaU^ sworn.-— 
Knew of no dance at Mary Anne Raid's a week before 
Christmas ; gave Adam Webb leave to have a dance, 
but not Mary Anne Reid; Mary Anne Reid's house i$ 
about half a mile from the free school ; Negro-houses 
are about twenty-four feet asunder ; Negroes are well 
disposed ; Galloway is head driver, Archy BUcIqior head 
pen^keeper ; are well-disposed Negroes as far as wHuess 
knbws. Philip Haughton is a good character ; witness 
would trust him with any thing. WiUiam St^mett is as 
fine a Negro as ever he knew, never had ah angry word 
with him. Knows the Bartil^, th^ have be^ a great 
nuisance to Unity-Hall since he has known them, and 
has taken them upon the estate and put them into iiihe 
stocks ; has punished the Negroes for harbouring th^n 
upon the property ; has known them committing d^e- 
dations upon the canes." 

The evidence on. behalf ol the prisoners being closed; 
Mr. Jackson addressed the jury, and commented upon 
the evidence. He submitted that the ease on the i»rt 
of the crown had not been made out. 

The magistrates differed in opinion, for the Jamaica 
Courant, says> that '* Mr. Barrett, who was in the 
minority with Mr. Downer, read over his notes of the 
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evidence to the jury, commented on v&rious parts of it 
as he proceeded, and charged the jury that it was their 
opinion that the prisoners at the bar should be acquitted 
on all the eotmts in the indictment.^' 

The majority of the court howevar (strange as it may 
and iXLust seem) thought votherwise, and a Mr. Vaughan 
chained the jury, ^^ that they thought the c^yidence o^ix- 
elusive against Trelawny, Phiiip Haughton, WilUam 
Kerr^ and James Canjipbelly on the 6ih, 6th^ and ?th 
counts, and against all the others on the last; count only.'' 
The jury having retired for half an hour, returned their 
verdict agreeably to the opinion of the majority of theif 
Honours. 

Trelawny, as being OHisidered tjie most guilty^ (and 
pertainly he was^ if any oonfidence could be placed in 
the evidence c£ the Bartibos,) was condemned to be 
transported off the island for hfe ; birt as to the others, 
the, learned President said, they should be brought up 
the next day, for sentence, and as it would be a^ lenieiit 
one, he would not trouble the jury again, and they were 
accordingly dischaiged. But to the great surprise of 
the lawyers, &(jc. &€. at tl\e meeting of the court, next 
day, the learned magistrate said, that (m referring to the 
law, be found he had been too lenient towards these 
dancing Negrpes, .and otig^t to have passed sentence of 
deaths lor transportation for.hfe upon soma of them, and 
that therefore the same jurors must be siu^^unoxied 2igmi. 
The counsel for the poor Slaves objected, that the Jury 
having been* di8oh9fged,-they could not be jiununoued 
again upon the same cause ; th^ sapient magistrateSi 
however^ overruled, and the jury was resummoned. 

The following sentences were pasded on .these unfor*- 
tunate Slaves: WiUiam Kerr, Philip Haughton, s^d 
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James Campbell, to be transported for life/ Garrett 
Rainie and Corydon, to twelve months hard labour in 
the workhouse, to receive thirty-nine lashes on going in, 
and the same on coining out. One other, to six months 
confinement ; one woman, to four months hard labour in 
the workhouse ; two, to three months hard 'labour, with 
two floggings ; and three others, to one months hard 
labour and two floggings each. 

Thus were the punishments apportioned by this colo- 
nial court of justice ; but it is really to be wondered at 
that justices of the peace could.be found to inflict such 
punishments, or pass such sentences, from such evidence; 
particularly when two of their own body were altogether 
of a difierent opinion, and they too, men of abihties. Mr. 
Barrett, I know, is a man of the first talent in Jamaica, 
and I wiU venture to say, knows more of the law than 
did all the others ; but it was of no use ; Slaves have 
no right to dance, and talk about having more time ; 
they must not open their lips however much oppressed, 
their very sighs and groans must be suppressed; or some 
learned and humane magistrate, will find a clause in 
the ConsoUdated Slave Law, which may be so con- 
structed, as to punish them with de^th or transportation; 
Even the very name of Wilberforce scares these gentle- 
men, and if a Slave happens to utter it, he might as 
well utter a forged note, for he is thrust into, gaol, 
worked as a felon, and punished twice with the heavy 
whip on his bare back. 

* Who would not be a Negro Slave after this? It is 
not to be wondered at, that a gallant officer, some years 
since, should have wished himself one ; but as in the 
West Indies, he was obliged to be a gentleman, (being 
a white man,) he could not even be a Slave, much more 
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a fkvoured black Slave. There is one consolation for 
him, however, as he may be (very probably) a beUever 
in the doctrine of Metempsychosis, — that his soul may, 
in the next transmigration, inhabit a black body, and 
then, as he may by possibihty get to Jamaica, he need 
not be afraid of not being a Slave, for he will hardly be 
provided with documents to prove his freedom, and he 
may assure himself he will soon get taken up as a run- 
away, be kept with the workhouse Negroes, three or 
four months, with a chain about his neck, and after 
that, for want of an owner, will have the feUcity of being 
sold to some planter, or jobber, who if he does not feed 
him very deUcately, wiU most certainly work him to his 
heart's content. 

The Editor of the Cornwall Courier makes some good 
remarks on this trial, though he gives the magistrates 
too much credit. 

" We have given," he says, " in this day's paper, as 
correctly as we could minute them, the proceedings of a 
trial of fourteen Negroes at a Slave-Court at Montego 
Bay, which commenced on Wednesday, and was not 
finally terminated until Monday last. The magistrates 
of St. James's are certainly entitled to great credit .for 
the indefatigable attention and persever&nce with which 
they have enquired into the supposed conspiracy, and we 
congratulate the pubUc that the result has most satis- 
i^torily shewn that nothing hke a plot or rebeUious 
conspiracy existed. The utmost criminality of these 
Negroes appears to have been ccMiversations they at dif- 
ferent times held on a subject which was agitated in the 
British Parliament in the first instance, and to some im- 
perfect intelligence they had obtained of what had taken 
place in the House of Assembly, and probably from the 
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newspapers of this island which had been read to th^n. 
. In support of tlie indictment the evidence on the pait 
of the crown is very vague and unccmnected. 

" If we are to presume that it alludes to more than 
the dances on the 27th of September and 13lji of De- 
cember^ the testimony of each witness stands by itself, 
unsupported ; or if it can be taken to relate to nearly 
the same periods of time^ it is contradictory and diffi- 
cult to be reconciled. On the trials no proof, appears 
to have been given of any act of rebellious conspiracy, 
or any combination of Negroes from other properties ; 
in fact, it seems, altogether to have been made up of idle 
conversations which took place at these dances.*' 

Here then is the editor of a paper, published in the 
same county where the prisoners were tried, stating 
publicly as his opinion, " that there was no proof of any 
rebellious conspiracy, or combination of Negroes ; and 
that it appears altogether to be made up of idle conver- 
sations which took place at these dances."— And yet 
they are found guilty of conspiracy, and four of them 
escaped very narrowly with their lives. There is in &ast 
not the least proof ol any conspiracy whatsoever^ and 
how the person that drew up the indictment could act 
so absutdly as to frame the four fiirst counts, is asto^ 
nishing, as he 6ould have had no evidence to support 
him, and he must know (if he knows any thing at 
all of law) that it would weaken his case altogether, 
if the greater part of the counts must be abandoned 
by the court, which they finally were, even by the most 
rigid and narrow-minded of the memben^; it seems 
however, that they were determined to hang the poor 
wretches if possible, if any evidence, however partial or 
corrupt, could be brought to justify them. This could 
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be the only reason for firaming so ridiculous en indict-* 
ment, and when they found they were obUged to abati** 
don the hanging part^ nothing would do but some must 
be transported for life ; or the magistrates would have 
been ridiculed^ for hatching up a rebellious conspiracy^ 
ajnd afterwards acquitting the accused, thereby proviixg 
their foolish terror, and the innocence of the Negroes.. 

How the majority of the justices could have found four 
of them guilty on the 5th and 6th counts, is surprising; 
as it is not proved in evidence that a single meeting was 
'' formed for exciting and concerting a conspiracy to ob- 
tain their freedom by unlawful means, &c. &c*'' The 
utmost of their guilt was, (even if the evidence for the 
prosecution could be believed) that they attended dances 
without leave of their overseers and talked of their free- 
doni, which the editor of the Cornwall Courier admits, — 
** they might have learnt from the island newspapers, or 
from the Debates of the Assembly," and which the free 
people told them, of, or which some of the domestic 
Slaves probably heard from their masters, or overseers, 
whilst they waited on them at table. 

As to the last count, that of unlawiully attending 
mghtly meetings, there is not a shadow of a proof that 
any of the prisoners w^e present at lllem, for Bessy 
Bartibo and Robert GouMring both say, they do not 
know if any of the prisoners were there ; nor i^ it likely 
there was any meeting of the kind at all, for James Browuy 
a book-keeper at Unity-HaU,^ says^ he was penning a 
piece of land near the Wharf Gate, and that it was pos- 
sible in the hut to hear the driver caUing the watchmen ; 
this must have been mistaken for a meeting of Slaves. 
The evidence of Bessy Bartibo, jun. and of Peter 
Bartibo is all but destroyed by that of James Scott, 
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a free man, and Jane McDonald, a respectable Slave, 
who had been many years in England, and who might 
have been made free had it not been for the great love 
she bore her family. That of Robert Bartibo also is 
much shaken, by the circumstance of his quarrelling 
previously with Cunningham, and saying he would be 
revenged; and if to this be added their general bad 
character from numerous witnesses, — ^Whites, Browns 
and Blacks, — I think it must be allowed, by all im- 
partial persons, that, the prisoners ought to have been 
acquitted, and that it would have been much more to 
the credit of Jamaica Slave-Courts, had the humane 
and impartial recommendations of Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Downer, two of the magistrates composing the court, 
been attended to. 

In England, with such doubtful evidence against pri- 
soners, and that so strongly rebutted, — the jury would not 
have retired from the box, but would have inmiediately 
acquitted the accused. Law in the colonies, however, 
is quite another thing, especially when it is White against 
Black, (during martial law,) and where the masters and 
owners sit as judges, the overseers and book-keepers are 
principally placed as jurors, and the Slaves are to be tried 
by them; for if the jurors see that the Slaves are inno- 
cent, but know that the masters of the jurors and Slaves 
too, wish, to make a few examples, and the president 
gives his charge to that effect, — I should Uke to know if 
these jurors would venture to pronounce — ^not guilty. It 
might endanger their situations, they would probably 
be deprived of bread, and as a man cannot cross the 
Atlantic for Great Britain, without money, and would be 
a vagabond in these western paradises without employ-^ 
ment — ^why, most overseers, and most men in their si' 
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tuations, would wish to please the powers that be/ in order 
to keep their places^ and let the poor black men go to the 
wall ; for after a few of them are hanged or transported, 
to keep the rest in awe, there are a plenty to raise sugar 
and coffee, and these are the things principally looked after. 
The Uves of a few dozens of Negroes are quite a minor 
consideration; and if John Bull can be induced to be- 
lieve, that these Negroes are bloodthirsty, savage men, 
who thirst and pant for the destruction of their masters, 
mistresses, &c. and that these colonial Whites are the 
most kind and humane, but the most abused and injured 
people in the world, why that will do ; — they will then 
make their own laws, break the Sabbath, flog and work 
the Slaves more than usual, and send home a plenty 
of sugar, coffee, and rum : the first to sweeten John's 
tea, and the latter to keep him warm during winter 
evenings ; and then they think that good-natured John, 
having blustered and made a little noise about Slavery, 
Sabbath-breaking, religion, cruelty, &c. will be cautious 
of sajring too much, or going too far in interference, 
for fear of risking the lives of so many humane and 
wealthy white persons ; will therefore sip their coffee and 
sugar, and drink tiieir fine old rum as usual, and pocket 
the affront, by receiving the heavy duties on their produce, 
in lieu of fresh taxes, that otherwise must be laid upon 
himself. I however think that I know John better, and 
trust that he will be no longer guUed, by paying twenty 
or thirty per cent, dearer for their produce, than he would 
pay if certain laws were altered ; but will let humanity 
and justice guide him ; will say, let those colonists be 
paid a fair sum, for their Slaves ; let the Slaves be pro- 
perly treated and instructed, and when improved, let 
them then be gradually emancipated, and work as free- 

B 
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men for their present, or succeeding masters^ upon the 
lands which were all but given to most of the first pos- 
sessors. Let this be done, good John will say, and I 
will pay my part towards their emancipation, for I think 
it is almost time that men, women, and children, who 
have committed no crime against me or the State, 
should be allowed to work for their own benefit : our 
fathers and we have profited too long by their tears, 
their forced perspirations, and piteous cries, drawn forth 
by cruel whips, as thinking them but half men at best ; 
we are now well assured that they are men of the same 
passions and feeling, of the same common race as our- 
selves, and ought to be properly instructed in the saving 
truths of the Christian ReUgion, Having then our own 
sins and souls to answer for, we will no longer than is 
absolutely necessary, endanger the souls of tens of thou- 
sands of others, by fettering and enslaving their bodies, 
to which those precious and immortal souls were attached, 
by the common Creator of us all. 



ADDENDA. 



When any of the friends of the Negroes have stated 
that the Slaves receive no wages, and that they ought 
to be paid for their labour, they have been told, in reply, 
by the colonists and their friends, that they are well fed 
by their masters, well clothed, well housed, and that they 
have good medical attendance, and are altogether better 
off than the poor in England, who, with all their wages, 
cannot procure so much to satisfy hunger and thirst, as 
the Negroes in our West Indian Islands can. I think I 
have shewn the fallacy of such assertions already, but 
shall shortly add, by way of note, of what value are the 
provisions, clothes, &c. which the Slave receives from his 
master, and of what value the labour of each Slave is 
to his owner. 

In the first place, the hire of Slaves, when employed 
about general plantation labour, is half a dollar a day, 
for each man or woman ; but jobbing Slaves, when en- 
gaged in digging cane-holes,- would heretofore earn their 
masters frequently 6s. or even a dollar per diem ; and in 
making roads 3s. 6d. or 4s. currency. The labour of Slaves 
generally on sugar estates or coffee mountains, could not 
however be rated so high, and therefore might fairly be 
put down at 2s. 6d. currency per diem, or 16s. per week 

r2 
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throughout the year ; for though the Slaves have every 
other Saturday, out of crop, to themselves, and on some 
plantations a few other extra days, yet the nights that they 
labour in, during crop, more than balance those Satur- 
days and other days ; so that we may conclude, without 
fear of confutation, that the Slaves work six days in each 
week, for their owners, throughout the year. 

£, s* d. 
This point being settled, each able bodied 
Slave will earn for his owner in the year, 
62 times 16s. worth of labour ... 39 
The Slave gets from his master- 
First, say half an acre of land (which is as 
much as most are allowed) for provision 
ground, or garden, at 3/. per acre, ... 1 10 
Fish, 6 herrings per week, value 6d. currency; 

per year 118 

Salt cod-fish at Christmas, say four pounds 

each .018 

Rum, say a gill a week, though most of the 
Slaves get none, — except at Christmas, or 
after a very rainy day, — a gill a week, or 
about 2 gallons per annum, at 2s. 6d. per 

gaQon .050 

Tobacco, say two pounds a year each . . 6 8 

CLOTHING, 8cc. 

6 yards of blue baize, at 2s. 6d 15 

6 yards of Oznaburg, at Is. 6 

1 hat ............050 

2 woollen caps, at lOd. each 0.18 

1 handkerchief, tape, thread, 8cc. . ..050 
1 blanket each 060 
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£, 8, d. 

1 pot each to boil food . 6 

Medical attendance 5s. medicines 8s. 4d. . .0 13 4 



6 
39 


1 








£32 19 






According to this calcidation, and I think it is a 
pretty fair one, the master would be indebted to each 
able Slave, about 30Z. at the end of the year, but as 
sugars sell low, I would put the price of labour at the 
lowest value, and that is Is. 8d. currency, or Is. Id. 
sterhng per diem ; this would make per annum 26Z., and 
leave the Slave creditor, about 20Z. at the year's end ; 
and this is the common hire for Slaves employed on 
plantations, in a body, by the year. The owner is com- 
monly paid 20Z. per annum clear, for each Slave, and 
the person who hires, finds them food, clothes, medical 
attendance, &c. &c. &c. so that an able Slave would 
clear his prime cost (supposing him to have cost 140Z.) 
in seven years, and all his Ufe after would be clear gain 
to his owner. This is no exaggerated view of the case 
at all, for it is a common observation, amongst planters, 
that a good gang of Slaves would, or rather should, clear 
themselves in seven years, when produce fetches a good 
price. On sugar estates they do not do it now, but on 
coffee mountains they certainly do, as I have known many 
grow comparatively rich in that time, who had a mere 
nothing to begin with. — I will suppose, that a planter has 
3,000Z. currency to begin with, he purchases 150 acres of 
coffee land, at 10/. per acre=1500/. ; 50 Slaves, at 80/. a 
head=4000/. He pays perhaps one-fourth of the money 
down, and the remainder by instalments in three years. 
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One-fourth of the purchase money, of land 
and Slaves 1376 

The first year the Slaves build their huts, 
a cottage for their master, or overseer, 
and clear and plant fifteen acres of land : 
at the end of the year the first instalment 
becomes due 1375 

The second year they clear and plant 20 
acres more of the land, and clean the 
former 15 acres : the second instalment 
becomes due 1376 

The third year they clear and plant 16 
acres more, and clean the 35 acres pre- 
viously planted, so that their owner has 
now fifty acres of coffee planted: the 
last instalment becomes due .... 1376 



6500 
3000 



TheproprietorisindebtedforSlavesandland, 2500 
But this year he will derive some benefit 
and gather, perhaps, ten tierces of coffee 
of 1000 weight each, which at 71. cur- 
rency per cwt. 700 

1800 
Interest on the different instalments, and debt, ^600 
Then there are the expenses of feeding and 

clothing his Negroes, at 6/. per head 

each, 300Z. per annum, for three years . 900 
Expenses for the owner, or overseer, 200/. . 

per annum, besides provisions, &c. &€. 

raised on the property — three years . 600 
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£, s, d. 

Building barbacues, &c. for curing coffee. 600 

Doctor and medicines for the three years. 100 

4600 



He is now indebted 4600/. but as there is 
no mortgage he will easily get credit for 
that sum. 

Fourth year the property produces 26 
tierces^ 1760/. from which subtract 600/. 
for feeding and clothing master and Slaves 1260 

Fifth year it produces 40 tierces=2800/., 
from which subtract 600/. for expenses^ 
as before 2300 

Sixth year it produces 60 tierces^ being in 
full bearing, worth 3600/.^ from which 
subtract 600/., as before 300a 

6660 
Subtract the debt . . . 4600 



2060 



Seventh year it produces 60 tierces,, at 70/. 
per tierce, from which subtract 600/., as 
before . 3000 



6060 



He now builds a house * . . .... 800 

Improves his works and enlarges barbacues 300 

Doctor's bill and medicines for four years 160 

Expenses for mules and other stock . . 300 

Incidental expenses and interest . . . 600 


































2060 



Money in hand at the end of seven years, 

all debts being discharged . , , . i3000 
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This is by no means a too flattering account of cofiee 
planting, if a man has a little mcmey to commence with, 
for many have got rich in this way. Sometimes, coffee 
mountains are bought well established, in full bearing, 
when a proprietor wishes to leave the country, and he gets 
paid wholly by instahnents, (in five or six years,) out of 
the produce, when coffee sells as well, as it has for many 
years past ; and I have been told by good judges, that a 
thriving coffee property ought to clear its full cost, with 
th^ price of the Negroes, in less than seven years. 
Many others get on by degrees, who commenced with 
nothing, for I know there are several in the parish of 
Manchester, who went out as labourers or servants, but 
are now worth so many thousands, that they drive their 
carriages. One man, who went out as a carpenter, drives 
four-in-hand as well as any Jehu in England ; another^ 
who went out as a groom,, is now worth 60,000/. or 
60,000/. currency ; and what is more, the richest man in 
Jamaica, who is a Jew, was for some time a pedlar, and 
his income is now (as I was told from several good autho- 
rities) not less than 20,000/. or 25,000/. sterhng, per 
annum. — I should mention this however, to his credit, 
that his Slaves are well provided for, and better lodged 
than any other person's in the island. 



In the month of Nov. 1821, at a General Meeting di 
the Clergy of Jamaica, a District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge was formed, 
through their proposal and exertions. Its object was, by 
means of subscriptions and donations (which every 
clergyman was to use his influence to promote in nis 
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parish) to raise monies^ for the purpose of assisting the 
Parent Society with the third part of such sums raised ; 
and with the remainder, some of the society's books — 
such as Bibles, Testaments, Common-Prayers, Psalters, 
and various Tracts, were to be purchased, and resold in 
the colony at the Society's prices, or in some instaiic^s^ 
at a more reduced price, to the Whites ; and also to the 
free part of the population, whether of colour or black. 
The immediate instruction of the Slaves formed no part 
of the views of this District Committee, for as its prin- 
cipal object was the diffusion of the Scriptures and other 
religious books, and, as but few of the Slaves could read, 
they were not considered as coming within the reach of 
this branch-society's exertions. 

I will, however, copy a part of their printed papers> 
or circulars on the occasion, which were forwarded by 
the secretaries, to the custodes of parishes, &.c. &c. 

" The objects contemplated in establishing a District 
Committee of this Society, in Jamaica are, — 1st. To assist 
the Parent Society with pecuniary aid in carrying on 
generally its benevolent designs, at home and abroad, and 
2dly. To extend to this island the benefits of the insti- 
tution, as far as they regard the diffusion of religious 
tracts and publications. Education has of late years 
obviously increased, and continues to increase among 
the coloured and Negro population of free condition in 
this colony ; and it is unquestionably an object of high 
importance to put into the hands of those of them 
who read, either gratuitously or at a cheaper rate than 
they can procure publications of an opposite description, 
such books as tend not only to promote their own most 
important interests, but to render them useful and 
peaceable members of society. Nor can it be imagined. 
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that the charaoter of the knowledge acquired by them: 
will only affect themselves ; it will naturally extend ita 
baneful or salutary influence to that still lower class in 
the gradation of our society, with which they come in. 
immediate contact. 

'' The leading objects then of the estabUshment of a 
District Committee of this Society, in Jamaica, is tha 
diffusion amongst us of such religious publications, o£ 
sound and wholesome doctrine^ as may be put into the 
hands of all who read, not only with safety and advan- 
tage to themselves, but to those also, ^ho though un- 
taught, will participate, more or less, in the knowledge? 
thus imparted.'* 

In some of the parishes respectable sums were col- 
lected through the solicitations of the clergy^ chiefly as, 
donations ; but in several others a few pounds only could 
be obtained, as the prejudices of the planters were strong, 
against any thing that would in any shape tend to the 
increase of religion and education among the lower 
classes, and particularly as many of them suspected that 
the Slaves were to be interfered with, and included in 
the benefits to be derived from the exertions of the. 
society ; this idea was so prevalent, that some of the 
committee, at their second quarterly meeting, drew up 
and published a paragraph in oae of the newspapers,^ 
the purport of which was to state, that (as erroneous 
impressions had gone abroad, and some alarm appeared 
to have been raised from the apprehension that the so- 
ciety had views of interfering with and instructing the 
Slaves,) the cause for that alarm was quite groimdless^ 
as even the religious instruction of the Slave population 
entered not into the views of that association. 

At the meeting of the Clergy in Nov. 1822, it was 
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proposed and carried, that a su£Bicient sum from the fund 
should be remitted to the Parent Society's Bookseller^ 
or Secretary, for 1000 Bibles, a considerable number of 
Testaments and Common Prayers, and various Tracts, 
which were to be deposited in Kingston, and sold at 
a reduced price, to all classes of white and free people ; 
the clergy of the different parishes also were to have a 
certain number each, to sell or distribute gratis. Thus 
a conaderable number of Bibles and other religious 
pubUcations were imported and distributed, and much 
good was done, it is to be hoped, amongst the free 
classes, who were in general anxious to obtain Bibles 
and Prayer Books, as they bought them for one half of 
what was charged at the booksellers' shops in Kingston 
and other towns. Prayer Books, in particular, were 
much sought after, and if ten times the number had 
been ordered out, they might soon have been sold, at a 
low rate. Some part of the money was also applied to 
education, in one or two parishes, where clergymen had 
exerted '^themselves to establish charity schools for free 
children. In St. Thomas in the East in particular, a 
pretty large school was established (and a part of the 
money applied in support of it) through the exertions 
of the rector and curate, which has already been of 
much service to the poor children in the neighbourhood, 
and will be the cause of much future good, it is to be 
hoped, both as to education and reUgion. I had also 
attempted the establishment of a charity school, in the 
town of Port-Royal, but was opposed, and persecuted 
for my good intentions. I have, however, resolved not 
to mix up my own case with that of the more general 
one, in behalf of the Slaves, which is of much more 
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consequence^ and shall therefore be silent on that head 
till another opportunity. 

There is a large charity school for the poor white chil- 
dren, (both boys and girls,) in Kingston, and a con- 
siderable number of them are boarded and clothed ; a 
few brown. boys are also admitted there, to be taught 
only, but in general there is no provision for the educa- 
tion of the free coloured and free black children, more 
than what the parents can afford themselves; they are 
however very anxious to have their children educieited, 
and in Kingston, Spanish-Town, Port-Royal, and other 
towns, most of the free children can read and write. 

In some of the country parishes, schools are established 
for white children : in St. Anne's, is the Jamaica free 
school (open to the whole island), for boarding, clothing, 
and educating sixteen boys. In Vere there is also a 
free school, for boarding, clothing, and educating ten 
boys, the preference to children of that parish, but 
to which the children in the parishes of Clarendon 
and Manchester are eligible to be elected when va- 
cancies occur; and latterly subscriptions have been 
raised in Manchester, for establishing a small • free 
school there, but in general the country parishes are al- 
most destitute of schools; education is at a very low 
ebb indeed, and as to the poor Slaves they are quite 
out of the question : objections are made, in most in- 
stances, to their being catechised and religiously in- 
structed, but to propose their being taught to read, to 
have Bibles — Oh sacrilege ! why it would throw the 
whole island into a ferment. In the towns, however, a 
few of the Slaves can read ; in Kingston many of them 
can read a Uttle, as they have more faciUties of obtain- 
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ing a lesson now and then, in that place, there being 
so great a number of free blacks. In Port-Royal also, 
several of the Slaves could read, and were very anxious 
to get books. I gave to some few of them, elementary 
school books, and to others religious tracts. In two or 
three instances I sold Bibles or Testaments, for the 
society, to Negro Slaves, who had leave from their mas- 
ters to purchase, and on examination I foimd that they 
could read pretty well : they had learnt the art by stealth, 
sometimes getting a lesson from one, and sometimes from 
another, and appeared to be very proud of the acquire- 
ment, considering the Bible quite a treasure. On some 
of the estates where the Wesleyans are allowed to attend, 
I have understood that some of the Negroes are taught 
to read, but speaking comparatively, there are very few 
Slaves who have been so highly favoured, in Jamaica, 
for the prejudices against it are too strong for the clergy 
or other well-disposed persons to interfere. 

In the eastern part of the island, an auxiliary Bible 
Society has also been established, chiefly through the 
exertions of the clergymen and other reUgious persons 
in one or two parishes. In St. Thomas in the East, a 
considerable number of subscribers were obtained, and 
a few from the parish of Kingston, and one or two 
others: it is in a flourishing and increasing state; though 
it has had its enemies there, as much in proportion as 
what the parent society has met with in England,* and 
the small number of the clergy, in particular, who sup- 
ported it, were looked upon as downright Methodists. 
A considerable number of Bibles have been distributed, 
in that part of Jamaica, however, through its means, and 
therefore it may be presumed that much good has been 
done^ for if a person can be induced to read that sacred 
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volume daily, though but an ignorant or half-educated 
brown or black man, we may charitably hope, that he 
may (by God's blessing) have learnt something of the 
right way that leadeth to life ; for as the Scriptures are 
to be a guide unto our feet, and a lamp unto our paths, 
and as we are instructed that the humble and wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein ; — ^may we not 
hope that some of those browns or blacks, who have 
scarce time, or opportunity, to attend the regular preach- 
ing of the word, shall, by perusing the sacred volume 
in all humihty, imbibe some of the water of Ufe, learn to 
approach the cross of the lamb that was slain, worship 
him as their intercessor, have their sins healed by his 
stripes, and their souls saved by faith in his most pre- 
cious blood. 

A considerable part of those who subscribed to the Bible 
Society were subscribers to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge also ; this was the case with those 
few of the clergy who supported the former, they all 
were subscribers to and collectors for the latter, looking 
upon them, not as rivals, but as virtuous and benevolent 
sisters in the same good cause. I by no means wish 
to enter the wide field of controversy on this subject, 
(and particularly in opposition to the venerable and 
useful Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,) 
or to step forth as the advocate of the Bible Society. 
Thot extensive and admirable society has already too 
many pious and able men to defend it, to need the pen 
of such a feeble advocate as myself; but I cannot 
refrain from remarking, that in the colonies, where there 
is so little religion, and where so few read or possess 
the Scriptures, any society that distributes and diffuses 
the word of God, must contribute very much to private 
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and public good^ and ought to be generally encouraged. 
I like and reverence the Prayer Book, and every good 
churchman does the same ; I would moreover prevail 
on every person, if possible, to use a part of it in 
his or her daily prayere ; but if we cannot prevail on 
all persons to take and use it, shall we therefore deny 
them the Holy Scriptures, which were dictated by the 
Spirit erf God ? I would say no. I have always ad- 
vised, and endeavoured to persuade, my hearers, to 
use the Prayers and Liturgy of the church of England, 
because I wish to increase the numbers of its members, 
as thinking it one of the most apostoUcal churches 
upon earth. I would however say to every person, — 
take the Bible, and at your peril refuse to read and 
guide yourself by it, for it contains the very food of 
life ; from it only flows the water that will effectually 
quench your soul's thirst; that, and that exclusively, 
is sufficient, by God's grace, to guide you to everlasting 
happiness. 

There should be no Inckerings^ no jealousies about 
two such praiseworthy and deUghtful societies: the 
one for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as the pious 
and venerable parent, led the way, and has kept on a 
steady and direct course, leaving an improved track 
wherever it reached, like some large and powerful stream 
or river, that flowing through an extensive empire, 
fertilizes and enriches not only its banks, but the 
country around and at some distance from it. But the 
Bible Society, as a lovely descendant of so good a 
parent, coming later into the pubHc arena, seemed to be 
sensible of the lost time it had to make up, and entered 
into the good cause with all the ardour and fire of 
youth ; it burst forth as a torrent, and has mightily in- 
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creased to an extensive ocean/ which calmly and steadily, 
yet actively, visits all the shores of the earth, distri- 
buting the most valuable of all merchandise, (if mer- 
chandise it can be called,) for its price is far above 
rubies. I cannot help thinking but that in time, these 
two invaluable societies will join hand in hand for the 
hastening and accompUshing of the great work that is yet 
to be done, before the children of Adam can all know 
the Saviour ; for it is written, that they shall all know 
Him, from the least to the greatest. 

May there be a holy and pious emulation between 
them, to carry on the great work of instruction and 
conversion, till the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 



FINIS. 
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